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PEER GYNT AND THE IDEA OF SELF 


Peer Gynt very probably will always be thought of as Ibsen’s greatest 
work. Certainly, it is his most national and also his most universal 
drama. A great deal has been written about this poetic drama, and with 
so complex a work there are of necessity differences of view and differ- 
ences of emphasis among the critics. I believe, however, that some of 
the differences of interpretation might well be reconciled if Peer Gynt 
were studied in relation to Ibsen’s other “will” plays, if attention were 
given to the play’s structure, and, above all, if its rich symbolism were 
considered as an integral part of the play’s composition and not just as 
extraneous decoration or embellishment. The distinction that Ibsen 
makes between the Gyntish Self and the true Self attains clarity only 
when the symbolism has been elucidated. It is the true Self, not the 
Gyntish Self, that carries the principal theme of the play. I believe there 
will proceed from this approach to Peer Gynt an unequivocal statement 
of what Ibsen intended to convey in it. 


I 


The years from 1863 to 1873 might well be termed Ibsen’s period of 
greatest achievement. This is the decade of the great “will” plays, 
Brand (1866), Peer Gynt (1867), and Emperor and Galilean (1873), 
which are introduced by Ibsen’s only successful historical tragedy, The 
Pretenders (1863). The broad subject that gives cohesive unity to these 
four plays is that of an uncompromising personal idealism, which is 
explored with infinite variation through the theme on the nature of the 
will. Ideologically, these dramas have their roots in the early works of 
Ibsen, but, being products of a mature art, the four later dramas convey 
more authoritatively and convincingly than the preceding ones Ibsen’s 
view of man’s freedom of choice and freedom of action. Brand marks 
the height of Ibsen’s accomplishment in tragedy within the early nine- 
teenth century tradition, while the four plays as a whole reveal Ibsen’s 
use of irony, ironic humor and the paradox at their best. 

I shall consider briefly the relationship of these four plays with the 
last of the early works ( Love's Comedy ), their own particular unity, and 
the special affinity between Brand and Peer Gynt. At the end of Love’s 
Comedy (1862) the poet Falk assumes a position which can loosely be 
called idealistic. He has freed himself from the last “manacle of slavery” 
(tradition), and he can now carry on the war against the lie: social 
hypocrisy. But there is no assurance that he will succeed, for the point 
of view he adopts is not his own but that of Svanhild. Falk therefore 
sets out into the world with a breach in his armor, namely, that he has 
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relied on another’s faith in his belief rather than on his own. The idealist 
Falk, who lived on borrowed goods, becomes the doubter «ind the 
procrastinator Skule of The Pretenders. Skule demonstrates that one 
could not live for or by another person’s view; the best he could do was 
to die for it. The unity between Love's Comedy and The Pretenders is 
thus through the Falk-Skule relationship, and this is extended into 
Brand. It is self-evident that Brand is an individual who not oniy has 
evolved his own view but who also has unshakable faith in it. 

The further unity between The Pretenders and Brand is achieved 
through the passive Hakon and Brand. Hakon, who had a complete but 
rather naive faith in himself because he was so certain of God’s support 
in his endeavors, as he interpreted it, discovered eventually that some 
punishment was meted out from above even to him, and it was incom- 
prehensible to him why he who had not sinned should be punished at all. 
There was confusion rather than doubt in Hakon’s mind when he, 
answering Margrete’s question of whether he realized he had con- 
demned her father to death, said: “God, God,—why hast thou stricken 
me so sorely, when I have in nowise sinned!” (III, 241) But his great sin 
was his arrogant presumption. Ibsen did not have the opportunity in 
The Pretenders to consider this question so he gave it detailed examina- 
tion in Brand. Brand is made to realize that it may be beyond man’s 
ability to know absolutely what his fate or destiny is, and therefore what 
his limitations might be. 

The relationship between Brand and Peer Gynt is more involved. 
Brand and Peer Gynt represent parallels to the Kierkegaardian ideal and 
thus stand for two ideas that need to be set forth clearly. Kierkegaard 
provided for three stages or stadia in man’s moral, intellectual and 
spiritual life: the esthetic, the ethical and the religious. Brand emerges 
as an ethical character, while Peer remains an esthetic character. These 
two Kierkegaardian categories contain complete, complex analyses of 
two divergent views of life, but Ibsen has employed only one principle 
from each: Brand as an ethical character has assumed full responsibility 
for his decisions and resulting actions, while Peer as an esthetic charac- 
ter has not committed himself and indeed may not commit himself to 
any such irrevocable responsibility. While Kierkegaard’s categories 
allow for progression from a lower to a higher stage, as well as a lapse 
from a higher to a lower, no individual can at the same time be both an 
ethical and an esthetic character, nor can a character within the compass 
of a single play pass back and forth from one stage to another. 

Ibsen’s employment of the Kierkegaardian categories as a dramatic 
device complicates the characterization of both dramas. Peer may be 
charged with vacillating action when in fact dramatic necessity deter- 
mines his course of action, while Brand the human being may at times 
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have compromised with principle had not dramatic expediency pre- 
vented him from doing so. By placing these restrictions upon Brand and 
Peer Gynt, Ibsen thus represents through Brand’s actions an implemen- 
tation of a positive approach to the meaning of existence and through 
Peer’s actions an attempt to discover a positive view. This gives credence 
to Ibsen’s statement that, after Brand, Peer Gynt came as if by itself. 

As an ethical character, Brand must constantly call upon all his 
powers to refuse compromise of any kind. He must adhere to the prin- 
ciple that to will a thing and fail is forgivable, but to refuse to will even 
the impossible and therefore not attempt it, is not only unforgivable but 
contemptible. Stating the matter another way, Brand’s position leads 
him into the paradox that only death brings victory. Although a min- 
ister, Brand has not entered the highest or religious stage, which gives 
meaning to Ibsen’s statement that he just happened to make Brand a 
minister but that he could equally well have made him a member of 
any other profession. 

Our first impression of Peer might well be that he is an irresolute 
egoist, a fraud, a failure, a completely negative character, who never 
reaches a decision, never fulfills a promise, never attains a goal. But 
Peer canot be dismissed so cavalierly, as a further comparison with 
Brand will show. The differences between Brand and Peer Gynt reside 
largely in the divergent approaches to the question of idealism and the 
problem of the will. Brand’s inflexible adherence to principle, his 
inability to compromise, his absolute assurance of the correctness of his 
philosophy of life, and his willful determination to achieve an ultimate 
goal serve as contrasts to Peer’s seemingly casual disregard of principle, 
to his unwillingness to commit himself inextricably when he cannot 
obtain absolute proof of the correctness of a tenet, and to his inability to 
base his actions upon a view of life whose validity may not be questioned 
but which must be accepted on faith. Brand bases his whole course of 
action upon the assumption that his particular view of life is infallible, 
while Peer tentatively tests the value of each principle of life, without 
finding any of them tenable. Brand “knew” but discovered that he never 
could know. It is noteworthy that at the very end of each play the 
protagonist realizes, in a spirit of humility, that he has attained only to 
the “first rung of the ladder of life,” resignation. 

If we look briefly at Brand, Peer Gynt and Emperor and Galilean, we 
will discover the unity between them, as well as an extension of the basic 
question under consideration. Peer fails to accept the demands of the 
ethical position, and so never assumes, as does Brand, the responsibilities 
of a man who has deliberately chosen to be held accountable for his 
actions. It should be noted that if dramatic consistency is to be main- 
tained, Brand can never compromise, while Peer must consistently 
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evade full and complete responsibility. Brand has assumed responsibil- 
ity for his actions, but he at no time questions whether those actions 
result from his own decisions or whether the decisions are dicta'ted for 
him. Peer evades the issue. Julian, in Emperor and Galilean, however, 
comes to direct grips with the issue, and he rejects the conditions, i.e., 
“freedom under necessity,” by which man is forced to assume responsi- 
bilities for actions over which he does not have complete contol. If 
Brand had questioned too closely what he was asked to assume in the 
way of obligations, as Julian did, he never would have undertaken his 
mission. With Brand Ibsen was actually only in the initial stages of 
examining the questions of idealism and the will, and both Peer Gynt 
and Emperor and Galilean are continuations of Brand. 

With Emperor and Galilean we have come to the end of a long series 
of plays, beginning with Catiline (1849), which in one way or another 
sought to determine the limits of man’s freedom of action. The question 
of man’s freedom of self-determination as Ibsen finally came to see it in 
Emperor and Galilean would seem to be a question not only unanswered 
but forever unanswerable. It should be noted that in the question Ibsen 
raises at the end of Emperor and Galilean that he has not closed the 
matter with absolute finality. In fact, Ibsen reintroduced the broad cul- 
tural theme from Emperor and Galilean in Rosmersholm (1886 )—with 
a contemporary setting—and the “will” theme in The Master Builder 
(1892), indicating, perhaps, that he had resolved neither to his satsifac- 
tion in Emperor and Galilean. 

My analysis of the play is based solely on the text, and I have thought 
of these introductory remarks as being subordinate to the analysis 
itself, their primary purpose being to relate Peer Gynt to other Ibsen 
dramas of the same period in order to open up the larger area of Ibsen’s 
speculation, and their secondary purpose to corroborate my reading of 
the play. Ibsen’s preoccupation with the questions of idealism and of the 
will against the background of the early nineteenth century concept of a 
moral universe sharply defines the most important aspect of the prin- 
cipal theme of Peer Gynt. 

It might be noted here that Ibsen once said that if the reader wished to 
understand his dramas they should be read in the order in which they 
were written. I would state that there is no external evidence for the 
view that Ibsen drew upon Kierkegaard to make of Brand an ethical 
character and of Peer Gynt an esthetical one, but the inference that 
limited use has been made of Kierkegaard follows clearly from the plays 
themselves. 

The paradox in Peer Gynt is that although Peer may not want to and, 
as an esthetic character, need not and may not do so, he nevertheless 
discovers that as a subject of God he has an inescapable obligation to 
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attempt to discover the significance of life and his own relation to it. 
This is the great paradox which Peer fails to understand. This gives 
meaning to the view, which I shall now develop, that the conflict in Peer 
proceeds from his necessity to subdue the Gyntish Self and at least begin 
an exploration of the nature of the true Self. Peer, with the aid of Sol- 
veig, who symbolizes Christian redemption, succeeds in subjugating the 
Gyntish Self, but he does not and cannot fully realize his true Self. At 
best, a suggestion of what constitutes the nature of the true Self can be 
attained. So, although Peer appears to have reached a goal, he in fact 
only has arrived at the beginning of his quest—not unlike Brand, 
Emperor Julian, or almost any other Ibsen character, except perhaps 
Rubek of When We Dead Awaken (1899), Ibsen’s last play. But, as 
with all other Ibsen plays, although no conclusive answer is forthcoming 
to the principal question posed, a profound insight into the mysterious 
nature of man and what controls his destiny has been revealed. 


II 


In Ibsen’s day the numerous topical allusions in Peer Gynt were 
readily apparent to reader and theater-goer alike, and they became a 
stock-in-trade of the earlier criticism, making of this extraordinary 
drama both an instrument of contemporary comment upon the foibles 
of the age and a universal expression of the quest for the meaning of 
existence. Although the original intent of the topical allusions is largely 
lost to us, they may usually be understood in a wholly new context. 
While the question of Norwegian isolationism of a century or more ago, 
as represented in the scene at the hall of the Mountain King, has little 
interest at present, the general question of isolationism itself still exists, 
and therefore Ibsen’s allusion to isolationism still has meaning. Peer’s 
offspring by the Green Clad One was originally thought of as a refer- 
ence to Ibsen’s own son by the apothecary’s servant woman at Grimstad. 
This interpretation of the Brat disregards completely its rich symbolic 
meaning. Even Huhu, whom Ibsen intended as a caricature of Nor- 
wegian language reformers, may be interpreted meaningfully without 
any reference to that localized phenomenon. 

Peer Gynt is a very long work; it has an abundance of characters, both 
human beings and supernatural creatures, a multiplicity of scenes, and 
rich symbolism. The reader’s initial reaction to it may be that it is a 
sprawling, uncoordinated work, and that many of its elements are diffi- 
cult to relate to the drama as a whole, thereby leaving unresolved a 
number of its ideas and untouched much of its wealth of suggestion. 
These supposed defects of structure and unsolved allusions disappear if 
two conditions are met. First, Peer Gynt must be read as a dream or as a 
vision of an individual's life, either as a projection into the future or as a 
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view seen in retrospect. Second, the symbols, which fall into a grand 
pattern, must serve as a point of departure for an analysis of the play. 
When this has been revealed through an elucidation of the symbols 
which compose it, the theme and closely knit structure of the drama 
emerge clearly. 

Often in staging Peer Gynt a good deal of Act IV, understandably 
enough, is cut. But the purpose of the drama can be lost sight of if the 
cutting is not judiciously done, for Act IV serves as a clearing-house for 
the first three acts and anticipates difficulties of Act V. For example, in 
the early portion of the drama Ibsen employed almost exclusively native 
symbols, e.g., the Troll and the Boyg, whose meanings remain obscure 
until Act IV where they are equated with established classical symbols. 
The respective themes are also explained in exacting detail. Act. IV, 
moreover, serves as relief to the remaining four acts, which, though they 
contain an abundance of humor and even burlesque, have an undertone 
of pessimism. In Acts I to III Peer endeavors to understand the nature 
of existence to determine how he may fit into the scheme of things, how 
much freedom is permitted him and how much compulsion is placed 
upon him, while Act V continues the quest in more earnest fashion. In 
Act IV Peer jocularly points up the shortcomings of his materialistic 
existence. He misquotes Holy Writ as well as secular works of renowned 
standing. He mocks the established traditions as he renounces one posi- 
tion after another. He half equates Fate with God, e.g., his reference to 
the sparrow in IV, ii, after the yacht had been blown up, but that is mere 
lip service. He has no belief except that which the exigencies of the 
moment require. Except for the last scene of Act IV, which resembles 
the encounter with the Boyg of II, vii, its language and tone in no man- 
ner suggest Peer’s earnestness in his rejection of Ingrid in II, i, nor his 
confused hopelessness after his meeting with The Woman and the Brat 
in III, iii, nor the utter despair just prior to his decision to go “straight 
through” to Solveig in V, x. 

In Peer Gynt there occur two sequences of interrelated scenes, which, 
like Act IV, contribute to the strict unity of the drama. The first 
sequence consists of the following: Ingrid’s scene with Peer (II, i), the 
Seter Girls (II, iii), the Green Clad One (II, v), the Woman and the 
Brat (III, iii), Anitra (IV, ix), and the Troll King’s report to Peer of the 
fate of Ingrid and his daughter (V, viii). If these scenes are read con- 
secutively, or visualized as a sequence while the play as a whole is being 
read, they will be shown to represent Peer’s increasing degradation and 
his escape from it, his adult commentary on the folly of his youthful 
profligacy, and a reminder at the end of what Peer would have become 
had he not escaped the influence of his community. These scenes are a 
reflection on Peer’s moral development or lack of it. The second 
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sequence, which parallels the first, comprises the wedding scene ([, iii), 
the scene at the hall of the Mountain King (II, vi), the fraternity of 
international companions (IV, i), the monkey scene (IV, iv), the scene 
of the insane at Cairo (IV, xiii), and the auction scene (V, iv). The 
second series develops Peer’s relationship to his fellow beings, his ego, 
and his own lack of ethical principles. In each succeeding scene the 
treatment Peer receives is aggravated. Peer always refuses to compro- 
mise completely and when he finally offers a sharp criticism to the 
monkeys against the necessity to conform, he includes in this his smoul- 
dering resentment against the smith and his community, the troll and his 
rabble, the civilized companions and their sham respectability and the 
monkeys and their filth. It is significant in this connection that Peer 
referred to Bus the monkey as a kinsman and identified him with the 
Troll King. (IV, iv, 145) 

Wherever Peer appears he holds the center of the stage. He attracts 
and repels simultaneously. Peer’s attraction lies in his fanciful imagina- 
tion and the repulsion to him in the enigmatical in his utterances. The 
people of Peer’s community do not understand him, with the result that 
the deeper meaning, the reality as he sees it, of what he says escapes 
them. This pertains to the whole second sequence of scenes and a single 
example will suffice to show how Ibsen achieves unity with it. After 
some urging Peer has consented to tell a story of his adventures in San 
Francisco (V, iv), which resembles closely his storytelling at the wed- 
ding scene (I, iii). In the earlier scene the people had listened atten- 
tively, becoming almost spellbound by Peer’s word magic, but when he 
had finished they left in disgust—with themselves for having been taken 
in—and in parting heaped abuse upon him. In the auction scene, how- 
ever, the people have become sobered by Peer’s seemingly capricious 
account of the Devil’s performance on the San Francisco stage. 
Although Peer’s presentation appears to be offhand and casual, it never- 
theless represents a closely reasoned commentary on the nature of 
reality, which of course escaped his audience. 


Ill 


The wasteland. There is complete integration of form and content in 
Peer Gynt. Act IY and the two sequences of related scenes contribute 
most to the unity of structure of the drama, while the symbols give unity 
to its ideas. The action of Peer Gynt transpires against the background 
created by the symbol of the wasteland and other natural phenomena. 
The wasteland, consisting of the moor, the heath, the forest, the moun- 
tains, the hillsides, and the desert, symbolizes this uncertain world in 
which we live, with all its pitfalls. The water, the tarns and the sea, rep- 
resents the foreboding, the mysterious, the threatening, and the treach- 
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erous in life, ie., the terror and dread of existence—except in Act IV, 
where the sea is to bring renewed life to the desert. The fog symbolizes 
the cbstructions that lie between Peer and his goal: the impenetrable 
wall, the blanket of ignorance, the veil of mystery. 

The wasteland first occurs as a symbol immediately after Peer’s 
encounter with The Woman (The Green Clad One) and her brat (III, 
iii). Peer is in a confused state of mind, distraught and bewildered. 
Realizing that before he can accept Solveig, he must repent, he casts 
about for a solution, but discovers that he has forgotten “the text on 
repentance,” he does not have the book and there is no one to guide him 
“aright in the pathless wood.” (III, iii, 106) In desperation he seeks the 
comfort of his mother who is dying and “drives” her to her final resting 
place, assuring her that the strange, wild rushing sound she hears is “the 
sough of the pine-trees . .. on the heath” (III, iv, 115). As the last of the 
complainants Ase’s voice strikes terror in Peer as she accuses him of 
having upset her in the slush of the wasteland, for “The Fiend has misled 
you” (V, vi, 233). In V, iv, Peer continues the search for a path across 
the heath to his home, which is a renewal of his request of The Strange 
Passenger to open a door for him (V, ii). At the auction he offers for 
sale his “rubbish and lumber,” including a palace in Rondé; Grané, his 
steed; a dream of a silver-clasped book; and his empire, with a crown of 
straw thrown in: 

All these shall be his that will show on the hillside 
A post that has writ on it: Here lies your path (V, iv, 224).? 

Peer began his journey through life by recounting his breakneck race 
along Gendin Edge, and he has since been almost continuously on the 
move, either avoiding responsibility or aimlessly seeking. During the 
entire second half of Act V he continues his desperate pace. On Whitsun 
Eve Peer is in the depths of the forest, near Solveig’s hut. The same 
night, scene vi, he is on a heath, with charred tree trunks stretching for 
miles. White mists here and there are clinging to the earth, creating a 
hauntingly fearsome atmosphere, through which Peer moves with 
urgent haste, seeking a witness who can give him a testimonial for the 
Button-Moulder. He is caught u> in a hopeless desperation, for he is 
only asked to prove a right “that is patent as day!”(V, viii, 242). Peer 
has about resigned himself to the Button-Moulder, for he got tired of the 
hunt and was afraid he might lose his way: 

THE BUTTON-MOULDER. Yes; and what does it lead to, after all? 
PEER. True enough; in the wood, and by night as well— 
(V, ix, 251) 

This brief treatment of the extensive, the varied and the rich sugges- 
tions of the wasteland indicates how Ibsen has employed this many- 
faceted symbol to represent the chaos, beset with dangers and uncer- 


1. The quotations are from the Archer translation. 
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tainties, through which Peer must find his way to an understanding of 
the meaning of life. 


IV 


Peer is a nonconformist. The wedding guests shun him, cajole and 
threaten him (Act II); the trolls attack him (Act Il); and monkeys spill 
their filth over him (Act IV). And they de this only because Peer 
refuses to follow the “fashion.” His fellow beings agree that he needs to 
be disciplined, he should be made to conform, and he should turn onto 
the path that leads to salvation. They do not know, however, that Peer 
is searching for an understanding of a meaning of life profounder than 
their own, and therefore they do not know that he, unlike themselves, 
must make a choice. Through hindsight, we can castigate Peer for the 
error of his choice, which caused him to travel so widely and seemingly 
so aimlessly, but if we turn to another poet, we may discover that the 
decision is not entirely obvious. Observe Robert Frost’s view of the 
choice in his poem The Road Not Taken: 


Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


The character of Peer in a real sense rests upon the question of 
whether or not he makes significant choices. He can be dismissed as an 
individual who never really chooses, but only evades. This confusion 
arises because although Peer chooses, he does not resolutely follow 
through on his choices. The choices he makes, however, determine the 
positive aspects of his character. Peer demonstrates through his 
decisions the distinction between the baser and the nobler nature of 
man, i.e., between idealism and materialism, between will and lack of 
will. This distinction corroborates the nature of Peer’s character as set 
forth in the analysis of the true Self. Peer’s decisions reflect what he is 
seeking, while the degree to which he fails or succeeds in following 
through on them reflects the nature of his character: his desires, aims, 
will, determination, perseverance. Through his “trial” in the desert, the 
shipwreck and his scurrying over heaths and moors, through mists and 
fogs and forests, Peer becomes chastened, to the extent at least that he 
develops a strong premonition that only through repentance can he 
attain salvation. The kind of decisions that Peer makes are most clearly 
expressed through the symbols of the reindeer buck, the ptarmigan, the 
Boyg, the Troll and Solveig. 


Vv 
The Boyg. The Boyg bears rather close relationship to the symbol of 


the wasteland. The Boyg appeared initially in that portion of Peer’s 
vision (II, v) which concerns individual self-sufficiency and compla- 
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cency, which shallow out into mere physical gratification, into crass 
materialism. Although it appears in only this scene, the Boyg neverthe- 
less is continually present in Peer’s consciousness, for throughout the 
remainder of the drama he quotes the Boyg’s: “Go roundabout, Peer!” 
and, moreover, makes most of his decisions on the basis of the Boyg’s 
formula. The Boyg has been called Peer’s elastic conscience, his slug- 
gishness, his dilatoriness, his inaction. This would follow from the 
identification that some critics have made of the Boyg and the Troll 
King. Although there may appear to be superficial resemblances 
between them they are essentially different, for while the Troll King 
represents a part of Peer’s own nature, the Gyntish Self, the Boyg is 
rather something outside of Peer, i.e., the riddle of life. Peer removed 
any confusion as to the symbolic meaning of the Boyg by comparing it 
with the Great Sphinx. 


Why, of course it’s the Boyg, that I smote on the skull,— 
That is, I dreamt it,—I lay in fever — 
(IV, xii, 174) 


The Reindeer Buck. The people of the community obviously accepted 
the legend of Peer’s ride on the reindeer buck as wholly credible, and any 
reader, with a little good will, might well accept it. Peer’s version of the 
tale as told to his mother, however, was so embellished that she did not 
at first recognize it. Peer spoke of having passed through a realm where 

Only sprites of dizziness sprang, 
Dancing, round;—they sang, they swung, 
Circle-wise, past sight and hearing! 
(1, i, 6) 
When Ase finally recognized the tale Peer was telling, she interrupted 
him and scolded him for lying. 
Yes, a lie, turned topsy-turvy, 
Can be prinked and tinselled out, 
Decked in plumage new and fine, 
Till none knows its lean old carcass. 
That is just what you've been doing, 
Vamping up things, wild and grand, 
Garnishing with eagles’ backs 
And with all the other horrors, 
Lying right and lying left, 
Filling me with speechless dread, 
Till at last I recognized not 
What of old I'd heard and known! 
(I, i, 8-9) 

Ase could identify only the “eagles’ backs” among the many elements 
that Peer introduced into his version of the old legend. The “sprites of 
dizziness,” the “void” and the “depths” had no specific meaning for her, 
so she lumped them together with “all the other horrors.” She rightly 
accused Peer of engaging in double talk, for there was something 
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enigmatical, something unknown, something incomprehensible in his 
version of the ride. Although Peer failed to communicate with his 
mother, he obviously had something to say to us, the nature of which 
was such that he could not state it directly. Peer therefore made of the 
buck a symbol by which he sought to explain in part his character. 
When the ptarmigan frightened the buck: 

oa Then wh aqueat ye rere, 

apt sky-high, and down we plunge 
Both i py te the depths! phinged, 
(I, i, 6-7) 

With the shattering of the image, Peer’s dream world came tumbling 
down, leaving utterly untenable the hanging-on-dreams that so far had 
characterized his life. Peer had fallen “into the depths.” His rejection 
of the buck, which he offers his mother, constitutes the first bit of 
evidence that he had realized before the drama opened that he was 
spiritually and intellectually bankrupt. It indicates, moreover, that he 
had begun to develop a sense of self-criticism and represents the first 
decision that he made. 

The interpretation of the buck as a symbol of Peer’s fancy finds con- 
firmation from the several other passages in which it occurs. Peer, 
smarting from the tongue-lashing that his mother gave him (Act I), sets 
off for the wedding at Hegstad. Disturbed and confused, Peer is reluc- 
tant to go. Pausing on the way, he lies down in the heather, looks up 
into the sky and sees the clouds forming themselves into a procession. 
Leading the procession is Peer, mounted on a steed. This scene has 
dramatic function. It demonstrates how Peer drifts off on the wings of 
fancy to escape unpleasantness and it furthers the thesis: Peer will go 
forth into the world, amass a fortune and return to revenge himself on 
the community. In this scene Peer escapes from reality, but after his 
meeting with Solveig, he upbraids himself for drifting off on his day- 
dreams. When Solveig criticizes Peer for being too wild, he responds: 
“The reindeer is wild, too, when summer is dawning” (I, iii, 43). At 
the insane asylum in Cairo Peer identifies himself with the buck. When 
Hussein complains that he had never been used for the work for which 
he had been designed, Peer remarks: 

Just fancy, for a reindeer to leap from on high— 

To fall and fall—and never feel the ground 

beneath your hoofs! 
(IV, xiii, 190) 

Peer almost expires at the end of this scene, and Bergriffenfeldt, with a 
wreath of straw in his hand, gives a bound and sits astride of him, 
exactly as Peer had done with the buck. Peer, however, does not gallop 
off on the wings of fancy this time. That part of Peer’s nature which the 
buck symbolizes has now been temporarily subdued. The irony is that 
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Peer had rejected the buck by offering it to his mother, but this rejection 
had never been complete, and therefore Peer had lived a dilatory 
existence for most of his mature life, his passing indulgence in self- 
criticism throughout Act IV notwithstanding. 

In Act V Peer becomes increasingly serious. His changed attitude 
toward himself proceeds from the auction scene. A boy comes with a 
reindeer skull, remarking: 

Here is the wonderful reindeer that bore, 

At Gendin, Peer Gynt over edge and scree. 

(V, iv, 222) 
Getting into the mood of the auction, Peer offers for sale all his “rubbish 
and lumber.” He first puts on the block his palace in Rondé, then Grané 
his steed. 
ONE OF THE CROWD. 
Where’s he running? 


PEER. Why, far in the west! 
Near the sunset, my lads! Ah, that courser can 


As fast, ay, as fast as Peer Gynt could lie. 

(V, iv, 223) 
Since Peer makes this exact identification we can conclude that he is in a 
more critical, perhaps more objective frame of mind than ever before. 
No more does he indulge in self-adulation, which was expressed in the 
headlong plunge of Act I. The symbol of the reindeer appears through- 
out the entire play, for in the very last scene we discover a pair of rein- 
deer antlers on the gable above the entrance to Solveig’s hut, signifying 
that as Peer goes “straight through” to her he leaves outside all that so 
far had characterized his actions. 

The Ptarmigan. After having deserted her home and family in the 
stifling and oppressive atmosphere of the valley, Solveig (III, iii) seeks 
Peer in his outlaw’s cabin and clarifies the symbol of “the heights” as the 
idealism of life. Peer had reached “the heights” (Act I) through idle 
exercise of the fancy, and he had sought refuge there following the 
bride-rape (Act II). Idle desire and compulsion are not adequate 
credentials for dwelling on “the heights”; only through purposiveness 
and effort may one claim that right. The ptarmigan, indigenous to the 
alpine regions, serves (Act 1) a representational and a dramatic func- 
tion. It symbolizes the dweller on “the heights” and by frightening Peer 
and the buck off Gendin Edge it causes his plunge “into the depths” and 
becomes thus the instrument by which Peer is initiated into the testing 
of life. Peer referred to himself and Anitra as “We madcap birds that 
have flown the cage,” (IV, viii, 164). In the final act The Lean One 
enters with a bird net looking for the escaped Peer. The purpose of The 
Lean One is to develop the negative of the life of Peer. He discovers 
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that Peer has “smudged himself out,” so he cannot produce a positive. 
Peer says: 

I see; one must come to you black as a raven 

To turn out a white ptarmigan? 

(V, x, 263) 

The ptarmigan initially drives Peer from its habitation and finally stands 
as the symbol of purity to which Peer must compare himself if he will 
escape the rubbish heap or the casting ladle. 


VI 


Solveig I. With the symbols of the reindeer buck, the ptarmigan, and 
the Boyg, the theme of Peer Gynt has begun to emerge. This is further 
illuminated through the symbols of the troll and of Solveig. Initially, 
Peer does not hold that there are external forces of good and of evil that 
directly influence man’s conduct. He believes that good and evil exist 
only within man, and these are represented, respectively, by Solveig and 
the troll. In his vision Peer sees Solveig at the wedding for the first time. 
That he is seeking a constructive force in life finds confirmation in his 
immediate acceptance of Solveig as a symbol of that which he will seek 
to attain. Although he makes several decisions on the basis of the Sol- 
veig symbol—he rejects Ingrid, II, i, refuses to yield completely to the 
demands of the Mountain King, II, vi, and will not accept Solveig in his 
present state, III, iii—he fails to gain from those decisions because he 
does not resolutely follow them through. Solveig intercedes directly on 
Peer’s behalf on only three occasions: in II, vi and vii, to release Peer 
from the power of the Troll King and the Boyg, and in IV, xiii, to release 
him from the power of Begriffenfeldt, whose object was to destroy Peer’s 
true Self, whose protector, unknown to Peer, was Solveig, his guardian 
angel. Solveig’s presence in III, iii, gave Peer the necessary courage to 
reject the Green Clad One; his vision of her in IV, x, reassured him; and 
her appearance in V, v (after Peer’s partial repentance in the Onion 
scene) confirmed in Peer’s mind the concept of Solveig as a force of 
good without himself. The transformation of Solveig as a symbol of 
good within Peer to a symbol of good without him will be clarified 
presently. 

The Troll I (Ingrid, the Seter Girls, the Green Clad One). The troll 
symbol has two facets: (1) lust, represented by Ingrid, the Seter Girls 
and the Green Clad One; and (2) the Gyntish Self, symbolized by the 
Troll King. Peer may not have been certain why he must reject Ingrid’s 
offer (II, i), but he at least had a premonition that it would lead only to 
a fulfillment of the baser desires. After dismissing Ingrid, Peer 
descended to the very depths of revulsion, from physical lust to pure 
animalism, by trafficking with the Seter Girls and the Green Clad One. 
The depths to which Peter sank finally is revealed toward the end of his 
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vision in the hall of the Mountain King, when he sees something 
unspeakably ugly before him, a dancing sow (the Green Clad One) and 
a harp-playing cow (her sister). The sow was the charger upon which 
Peer and the Green Clad One had ridden to the hole in the mountain 
side, the entrance to the Dovre king’s palace. 

During this part of his vision Peer suffers guilt, agony of mind and 
torment of soul, although he has been guilty of no overt profligacy at all. 
The Troll King accused Peer of making free with his daughter, but 
reduced his charge to: “Can you deny that you lusted for her in heart 
and eye?” (II, vi, 79), which the Green Clad One confirmed: 

For nothing but thoughts and desires! 
It is hard on you, Peer! 
(III, iii, 105) 
In his soliloquy after the departure of the Brat and the Woman, Peer 
places Ingrid, the Seter Girls and the Green Clad One in the same 
category. 
"Twas nought but a lie though, that witch-snout 
business! 
Now all that foulness is well out of sight.— 
Ay, out of sight maybe, but not out of mind. 
Thou hts will sneak stealthily at my heel. 
Ingrid! And the three, they that danced on the 
heights! 
Will they too want to join us? With vixenish spite 
Will they claim to be folded, like her, to my 


reast, 
To be tenderly lifted on outstretched arms? 
Roundabout, lad: Beit 
Go in after this? So befouled and disgraced? 
Go in with that troll-rabble after me still? 
(III, iii, 106-107) 


Ingrid represented to Peer only physical gratification and material 
well-being. Union with her would have been a goal easily attained but 
it would have yielded nothing of value, for she was devoid of any intel- 
lectual and spiritual qualities. The Green Clad One symbolized quite 
graphically the complete lack of value, not to speak of the degradation, 
that results in accepting life on terms where everything is offered to one 
without effort, and where any challenge whatever is lacking. Life on 
those terms can only result in such hideous issue as the troll brat, which 
is confirmed in Peer’s meeting, on his return from abroad, with the Troll 
King in V, viii. While Ingrid, the Seter Girls and the Green Clad One 
are the most important symbols of lust and are treated in serious fashion, 
Anitra (Act IV), who is several times identified with them, is treated 
facetiously. In contrast with the serious younger man, the middle-aged 
Peer suffers no remorse, nor does he feel the weight of guilt, for when 
the lust of youth is seen in its proper perspective, it somehow dissipates 
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into emptiness and pursuit of the wind, giving way to the fundamental 
problems of man. In Peer Gynt these are represented through the other 
facet of the troll symbol, the Gyntish Self. 

The two aspects of Self (the Gyntish Self and the true Self), like that 
of the wasteland, are used symbolically in the first portion of the drama, 
subjected to rational consideration in Act IV, with a return to a religious 
symbolic function in Act V. Toward the very end of Act IV, however, 
there is an abrupt shift from the rational to the mystical employment of 
this dual symbol. 

The Troll II (the Gyntish Self). In Peer’s vision he sees the struggle 
between good and evil within himself in his visit to the Troll King’s 
abode. In this conflict, the Troll King, Peer’s baser nature, sets condi- 
tions for Peer which will negate the influence of Peer’s nobler nature, 
Solveig. To become a troll, Peer must heed nothing outside the trolls’ 
kingdom, he must shun day and “deeds, and each sunlit spot,” and he 
must accept the troll’s motto: “Troll, to thyself be—enough!” Peer 
agrees, but requests permission to retain his Christian faith, which the 
Troll King grants. Peer of course had no faith, so the troll’s accession to 
his request becomes a cynical observation paralleling Kierkegaard’s 
distinction between Christian trappings and true Christianity. The 
Troll King is not aware, however, that in Solveig Peer unknowingly has a 
guardian angel who symbolizes true Christianity, which force ultimately 
overcomes the power of the Troll King. Accepting Peer’s compromises, 
the Troll King turns to diversion, whereupon he discovers that Peer still 
possesses the ability to make value judgments and exercise critical self- 
analysis. Peer will not have his eye slit, for although he realizes that his 
“eyes are the fountain of the bitter and searing tears of life” (II, vi), he 
cannot accept the finality of the condition which the Troll King wishes 
to impose upon him, whereupon the Troll King orders the attack upon 
Peer by the imps of hell. Through Solveig’s intervention Peer escapes. 
Although Peer throughout his life believed that he had won a complete 
victory over the Troll King, he was in error, for his struggle constituted 
only a temporary vindication of virtue over evil, of nobility over 
depravity. Peer predicated his subsequent actions on the erroneous 
assumption that one great victory would assure him escape from evil for 
the rest of his days, thereby disregarding the fact that no Ibsen character 
ever can rest on past achievements. 

Peer’s concept of the Gyntish Self is completely devoid of ethics and 
morality. It follows from his disarming arrogance (IV, i) that a man 
with a yacht and coffers full of money most certainly does have a goal, 
which is to become emperor of the whole world on the basis of gold. 
This is the Gyntish Self: 

The world behind my forehead’s arch, 
In force of which I’m no one else 
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Than I, no more than God’s the Devil. . . 
The Gyntish Self—it is the host 
Of wishes, appetites, desires,— 
The Gyntish Self, it is the sea 
Of fancies, exigencies, claims, 
All that, in short, makes my breast heave, 
And whereby I, as I, exist. 
(IV, i, 132-133) 
With the yacht destroyed, Peer begins a wandering through the Pan 
continuing to be absorbed by the phenomenon of the Self. Gradually a 
transformation comes over him, and he concludes tentatively that 
To be oneself on a basis of gold 
Is no better than founding one’s house on the sand. 
(IV, vi, 152) 
This is not a firm conviction, however, and Peer continues to vacillate 
from one view to another. His shifting back and forth must sometime 
come to an end, for Peer must discard the Gyntish Self before he can 
begin to examine the true Self. 


Vil 


Solveig appears before Peer in a brief scene (IV, x) after Anitra has 
deserted him with all his material possessions and just prior to his 
encounter with the statue of Memnon, the Troll King. Until this time 
Peer has been unwittingly living according to the Troll King’s motto: 
“To thyself be—enough!” From Memnon’s statue comes a murmur, 
which challenges Peer to solve the song’s enigma or die. The question 
posed is to locate the slumbering place of the “owl of wisdom,” the bird 
that Zeus, father of all the gods and forces except the Fates, had shaped 
froin the demigod’s ashes. Although Peer brushed off as hallucination 
the challenge of Memnon’s statue, it nevertheless seems clear that he has 
been asked to solve the riddle of the true Self, or perish. Since it is 
Memnon’s statue, the Troll King, that requests Peer to “rede” the “song's 
enigma” or die, it must be an answer to what constitutes the true Self 
that is wanted, which Peer cannot give and need not give. Although he 
need not meet the challenge of Memnon, before the statue of Memnon 
Peer realizes the distinction between the Gyntish Self and the true Self 
and before the Great Sphinx, the Boyg, the symbol of the mysterious 
nature of man, his perception of the distinction between his baser self 
and his nobler self emerges in nebulous outline. We soon enter the 
insane asylum at Cairo (IV, xiii) where Peer experiences the temporary 
subjugation of the Gyntish Self. He therefore must return home, and his 
vision shifts to a ship off the Norwegian coast. 

Peer had survived his “unproverbial” trial in the desert by relying on 
Fate, but now he must face retribution for having delayed so long the 
real issue of his life: the discovery of the true Self. He must find his 
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way through the wasteland to Solveig, and the real testing of his char- 
acter is thus about to begin. 

When Peer arrives near the coast he asks the Strange Passenger, who 
wants his “carcass” to ascertain “the centre of dreams,” (V, i, 205) 
whether he has come to open a door for him. Throughout this scene Peer 
is in a state of uncertainty, but in scene two when he forces the cook to 
drown so he can save himself he is desperately aware that he has not yet 
discovered his true Self. The Gyntish Self momentarily reasserts itself 
at the burial of the recruit, for the reason that Peer feels relief at being on 
firm ground after the harrowing experience at sea. But he has not 
undergone any soul searching and so has not yet begun his destined 
journey. 

When and where does Peer discover the nature of the true Self? At 
the auction scene he continues to unburden himself of the trappings of 
the Gyntish Self. But he does not yet know the nature of the true Self. 
Following the auction scene his opening statement is: “Well, this is one 
standpoint. Where is the next?” (V, v, 227). This is the famous Onion 
scene which demonstrates that Peer is without a core, he has no true 
Self. Solveig appears to Peer at the end of this scene, inquiring whether 
his burden is heavy and urging him to take his time, for she will wait for 
him as she “promised of old.” Peer rises quiet and deadly pale, and 
utters his famous lines: 


One that’s remembered,—and one that’s forgot. 
One that has squandered,—and one that has 


saved.— 
Oh, ~~ aioe never can the game be played 
ver 
Oh, dread!—here was my Kaiserdom! 
(V, vi, 230) 


These words, spoken by Peer who now is stripped of all external trap- 
pings (the layers of onion), are the first words spoken with earnestness. 

Solveig II. How far has Peer now proceeded toward an understand- 
ing of his true Self? This far: Solveig now has assumed in Peer’s mind 
the role of an external force for good; therefore he is completely aware 
of the earlier domination of his Gyntish Self, his baser nature. He is 
resigned and is prepared to accept the idea of salvation through repent- 
ance. But his attitude, because of his ignorance of the true Self, is still 
negative; he is still drifting, still aimlessly seeking. 

Peer must learn the nature of the true Self, whose first essentials are 
represented by the complainants. The Thread Balls begin the lament: 


We are thoughts; 
Thou shouldst have thought us;— 
Feet to run on 
Thou shouldst have given us! 
(V, vi, 231) 
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The complainants continue: Peer should have proclaimed a philosophy, 
he should have released song, he should have loved, performed deeds, 
and, above all, driven his mother in the right direction. He escapes the 
complainants but walks unwittingly into the Button-Moulder, who 
permits him respite from the casting-ladle to gather evidence to prove 
that he has been his true Self. He convenieutly meets the Troll King and 
learns that it ended “just the opposite way,” for he had never discarded 
the “enough.” Peer reflects that “this Dovrish enough has passed judg- 
ment upon you,” (V, ix, 251) whereupon he demands a straightforward 
answer of the Button-Moulder to the question of what this “being 
oneself” really is. The Button-Moulder obliges: 


To be oneself is: to slay oneself. 

But on you that answer is doubtless lost; 

And therefore we'll say: to stand forth every- 
where 

With Master’s intention displayed like a sign- 
board. 


PEER. But suppose a man never has come to know 
What Master meant with him? 


THE BUTTON-MOULDER. He must divine it. 

PEER. But how oft are divinings beside the mark,— 
Then one’s carried “ad undas” in middle career.. 

THE BUTTON-MOULDER. 
That is certain, Peer Gynt; in default of divining 
The cloven-hoofed gentleman finds his best hook. 


PEER. This mattter’s excessively complicated.— 
ie V, ix, 252-253 ) 

The matter of course is complicated, for it implies either that Peer must 
rely on faith to overcome evil or that he must in fact, like Catiline, sacri- 
fice physical existence to attain spiritual life. To live without faith is to 
be condemned, but to die is to become free. This paradox, as the Button- 
Moulder weil knows, is lost on Peer. Through insight or resignation, 
however, Peer has discovered that this being “enough” unto oneself 
when carried to its logical conclusion leaves man dissatisfied, his desires 
unfulfilled, his goal unattained, his life empty, and those about him 
deprived of that share of love and affection from him which is their due. 

Peer no longer pleads being himself, but he invents a legend of having 
been a sinner. The Lean One rejects Peer’s plea, for he has not produced 
a clear picture but a smudged negative which is completely unaccept- 
able. In despair, he renounces his claim and determines that this time 
he will not go roundabout but straight through to Solveig. Peer has now 
resolved to accept faith in his life and therefore the Button-Moulder is 
apparently unsuccessful when he awaits Peer at the appointed cross- 
road. But he fails yet to realize that he must first experience the “earn- 
estness of dread.” He compares his own fate with that of a shooting 
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star: to flash forth, to be extinguished and be lost in an abyss (V, x, 
265). He shrinks in terror from the sight and goes deeper in among the 
mists. He is momentarily quiet, then he cries out, throws his hat upon 
the ground, tears at his hair, and by degrees a stillness comes over him. 
He recites his lament of utter despair, complaining in anguish to the 
heavens: 

Is there no one, no one in all the whirl,— 

In the vaid no one, and no one in heaven—! 

So unspeakably poor, then, a soul can go 

Back to nothingness, into the grey of the mist. 

(V, x, 265) 

This is the moment of supreme tragedy in Peer Gynt. His life now has 
come full circle. He returns to Solveig, his guardian angel, his mother;>~ 
the redemptive force in his life, not because he understands what all this 
implies nor because he is assured that he has reached his goal, but 
because he has had a premonition that the alternative to Solveig has 
neither meaning nor significance, and, moreover, that unless Solveig can 
save him he must go “down to the mist-shrouded regions” (V, x, 269). 
Although Peer had overcome the Gyntish Self and finally will disregard 
the admonition of the Boyg (to go roundabout), his approach to Solveig 
remains negative. He can enter her hut, secure in her love and under- 
standing, only when she assures him that he has been himself, “the whole 
man, the true man,” in her faith and in her hope and in her love (V, x, 
270). Perhaps Peer may reason that he has experienced the “earnestness 
of dread,” he has ascertained the meaning of life for himself, he has 
accepted repentance as the way to salvation, and that he has in fact 
reached his goal. The question remains with us, however, whether the 
conclusion of the play substantiates Peer’s view, or whether his belief in 
Solveig’s ability to save him from complete disintegration is but an 
illusion. Although Solveig has the last word, we must ask whether or not 
she has been able to drown out the Button-Moulder’s final statement to 
Peer: 

At the last cross-road we will meet again, Peer; 

And then we'll see whether—; I say no more. 

(V, x, 271) 

The Button-Moulder’s statement is significant because while Peer 
finally succeeded in conquering the Troll King, his Gyntish Self, by sub- 
ordinating the baser Self through accepting resignation and faith in 
Christian redemption, he never did succeed in conquering the Boyg, for 
he arrived at no definitive understanding of the nature of what the Boyg 
represented. 


Vil 


Peer’s conflict arises from the continual struggle he must wage 
against the sins of the flesh, and from his inability to believe that good 
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may overcome evil. His disbelief remains because he has never faced 
squarely the issue which ultimately is put to him by the Button-Moulder 
in V, ix, that to be oneself is to kill oneself, in other words, to rid oneself 
of the trolls that are within one. Only at the very end of his vision does 
Peer accept the Button-Moulder’s demand, and when he does Solveig 
undergoes a transformation from a symbol of good within Peer to a force 
of good outside of himself, which is Christian redemption. But Peer’s 
acceptance of Solveig as the symbol of redemption provides no assur- 
ance that he has attained his goal, for he has not understood the Boyg, 
and the Button-Moulder’s final statement indicates that he never will. 
Peer had subdued the Gyntish Self and assumed the true Self, which 
Solveig had preserved for him, but this true Self is never revealed to us, 
for it cannot be. The Button-Moulder, emissary of God, merely raises 
the question of whether Peer can ever attain to a state of idealism and 
the corollary question of what constitutes this idealistic state. Peer 
predicates his salvation on the assumption that Solveig’s faith in him will 
see him through, but there is no assurance that it will, for he has not and 
cannot determine the inscrutable purposes of God and therefore he 
cannot understand the mysterious nature of human existence or his 
purpose in life. To the strong of faith, Solveig has won, and they will 
not question her victory. To the skeptical, the Button-Moulder will win 
in the end, as the gods inevitably must do in their contest with mortals. 
We get an amazingly clear perspective of Peer’s vision of life when 
we contrast him with the members of his own community. The people, 
not Peer, suffered from obvious limitations and they were all failures, 
miserable, commonplace failures. Ingrid and Mads Moen had merely 
grown old and Aslak the smith had only succeeded in getting himself 
under the thumb of a woman who had kept him from drink. These 
people had been nowhere, they had imagined nothing, envisaged 
nothing. They had vegetated, grown flabby of flesh and dull of spirit, 
for they were all clods of earth and so had played it safe. Peer had 
rebelled against the lackadaisical, the dilatory, uninspiring, unchalleng- 
ing, oppressive, stifling atmosphere of his environment, in part, perhaps, 
because of the obdurateness of his fellow beings, but in larger part 
because he was blessed or cursed with a sense of wonderment and 
curiosity. Peer may have erred, it is true, but by venturing boldly he had 
been richly rewarded, although he will always perhaps he held account- 
able for his excesses and for his folly by those who must exercise their 
prerogative to judge. 
SVERRE ARESTAD 














THE RECEPTION OF THORNTON 
WILDER’S PLAYS IN GERMANY’ 


In 1945, the Germans were confronted with the problem of becoming 
acquainted again with some of the literary and cultural developments 
which had been going on in the outside world during the twelve years 
of the Hitler regime. In their theater American and French playwrights 
soon caused surprise, at times confusion, and frequently excitement. 
Two writers in particular, Jean Anouilh and Thornton Wilder, became 
the center of spirited discussion and were often looked upon as repre- 
sentatives of the modern French and American drama respectively. 
The work of both men was considered unusual in form and content, but 
by 1957 there was every evidence that Wilder’s reputation in Germany 
had far outshone that of Anouilh. 

Wilder was fairly well known in Germany before the last war. The 
Cabala and The Bridge of San Luis Rey (translated by Herbert E. 
Herlitschka) appeared in 1929, and the German versions of The 
Woman of Andros and Heaven’s My Destination were both published 
soon after the appearance of the first American editions. In the early 
thirties, the German critics followed Wilder’s work with great interest 
and found that he was different from most of the other American 
writers and that he showed close affinity with European traditions. In 
general, they agreed that The Bridge was his masterpiece in which he 
displayed best his narrative technique. There was less agreement on 
The Cabala.2, Hans Egon Holthusen, in the only major attempt at sum- 
marizing Wilder’s work toward the end of the thirties, found consistently 
stronger expressions of his ideas from one book to the next. In The 
Cabala, he saw Wilder reveal, in a satirical and compassionate way, the 
poor and suffering soul; he said of The Woman of Andros that there was 
nothing more impressive than the American writer’s “unpathetisches 
Bekenntnis zum Geist,” and in Heaven’s My Destination he found that 
Wilder leads man to nihilism and despair only to show, by a negative 
approach, where truth and hope really lie.* The American edition of 
his short plays was noticed in some quarters but found in no way com- 
parable to his works of fiction. 

Immediately after the war it was as a playwright that Wilder attracted 
considerable attention. In the first season (1945/46) Our Town and 
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The Skin of Our Teeth were produced on several German stages, and 
some of the best directors became interested in these two plays; and by 
the end of the second season there was hardly a major German theater 
which had not staged Wilder’s plays. Heated discussions ensued 
wherever they were shown. There was great enthusiasm; also there 
were negative reactions. Critics and public alike disagreed on both the 
meaning and the form of the plays. 

Often the critical appraisal depended to a large extent on the varied 
interpretations of the Wilder plays in production. Ernst Penzoldt, for 
instance, commented favorably on the simplicity, the decency, and the 
humanity of the inhabitants of Our Town (as interpreted by Erich 
Engel in the Miinchener Kammerspiele in December, 1945);* Ernst 
Lewalter, in reviewing the second Berlin production in the spring of 
1946, spoke of these people as average—as being “halb Marionetten, 
halb Menschlein” but had to add that, in the third act of Our Town, 
they become wise and understanding.’ Wilder with all his gifts does 
not succeed, ‘he reviewer of the Frankfurt production maintained in 
the Frankfurter Rundschau, in hiding his sadness behind irony—he is 
actually a pessimist but one who has preserved a deep faith.® After a 
production at Kiel (March, 1947), one critic wondered about the 
warmth that was supposed to flow from the stage to the spectators and 
to make them share in the joys and miseries of the people in the play. 
He pointed out that one does not attend the theater to suffer through 
two acts of banalities and, in the third act, to experience frivolities.* The 
“banal” interpretation of Wilder's Our Town caused Peter Coulmas, in 
an essay in Dionysos, to raise the question of the average man as hero. 
Pointing out that far into the eighteenth century the occidental theater 
favored high personages for serious dramatic treatment and that only 
with the democratization of the world the problems of the average man 
began to be viewed seriously on the stage, he maintained that at first it 
was the extraordinary in these low class people which was found worthy 
of dramatization. Now, in the twentieth century, we are called upon to 
relinquish the stage to people incapable of attaining greatness and 
tragic stature, to “Menschen ohne Schicksal.” Coulmas concludes that 
these dramatic illustrations of the sociological and spiritual situation 
and of the mores of our times will not effect a literary revolution.’ This 
essay brought forth a sharp rebuttal from Hans Joachim Lang who, in 
the same magazine, objected to the statement that Wilder tries to 
remind the modern spectator of his own insignificance, and labeled the 
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demand for the extraordinary just as much of a prejudice as the demand 
for special social rank.® 

The third Berlin production of Our Town in the Hebbel Theater in 
April of 1949 found a fairly unfavorable reception. The director, Fred- 
eric Mellinger, had kept the device of the pantomime, but had made a 
very detailed, overly audible use of noises in order to convey his concept 
of the play’s “magic realism.” This technique, which was wrongly 
thought to be Wilder’s idea, contributed a great deal to the unfavorable 
reaction to the play. Friedrich Luft, for instance, could not understand 
why the play should have been produced again, since to him it was only 
an unimportant play, toying gently with late expressionism.’® Six years 
later, however, on the occasion of the performance of Our Town during 
the “American Week” in Bochum, he admitted that the public loved 
wholeheartedly this indestructible, clever little offering.‘ Hermann 
Stresau, commenting on the Géttingen production in the spring of 1954, 
noticed that the first two acts of the play did not quite “hold” the audi- 
ence but that the graveyard scene had a tremendous impact. Stresau, 
who had expected just about the opposite reaction, made the interesting 
statement that this play seemed in many ways very typically German. 
Also, he saw in it an affirmation of life; on the other hand, he found that 
we are deeply moved when a woman chooses to return to death without 
any wish to try life once more.’? Another noteworthy production took 
place in Hamburg in the winter of 1952, the second one in that city, with 
the play newly translated by Hans Sahl. It was highly praised by the 
critics who felt that it was a truly poetic achievement and that it reached 
the audience directly. Gerhard Sanden of Die Welt called it a beautiful 
play and suggested that writers might learn from it that “eternity” can 
only be heard in silent moments; and that one can combine tragedy and 
comedy only when all harsh and jarring effects are avoided.'* 

Our Town did not so much create a romantic longing for the idyll of 
yesterday as a desire in the German spectators to view these lovable 
people in the hope to find a new order in themselves and to overcome 
their own feeling of despair. Thus it is not surprising that the play has 
continued to be in the repertory of numerous German theaters up to the 
present. It has been heard frequently on radio; and school and amateur 
groups have, just as in this country, presented it with considerable 
success. 

The Skin of Our Teeth was first produced in Germany in Darmstadt 
in April of 1946 by Karl Heinz Stroux, perhaps the most important of 
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the German stage directors, one day after the first German production 
of Anouilh’s Antigone—the play which together with The Skin of Our 
Teeth became the center of much discussion and debate. Stroux took 
the Darmstadt cast to Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, and other German cities 
for guest performances; in July of 1946 he directed another production 
in Berlin; six years later he was the director for the performances at the 
Recklinghausen Festival, and in 1953 he took a hand in the production 
in Wuppertal. There were other equally prominent directors whu felt 
attracted to the play, among them Paul Verhoeven in Munich (1947) 
and Frankfurt (1953), Helmut Kiutner in Hamburg (1947), and Hans 
Schalla in Cologne (1947). Some of the best German actors and 
actresses interpreted the roles of Mr. Antrobus (Otto Wernicke, O. E. 
Hasse, Hermann Schomberg, Walter Franck), Mrs. Antrobus (Kathe 
Haack, Heidemarie Hatheyer, Ida Ehre), Sabina (Luise Ulrich, Hilde 
Krahl, Joana Maria Gorvin), and Henry (Kurt Meisel, Hans Quest). 
According to the general concensus, here was one of the most moving 
works of our times and one of the exciting experiences in the German 
theater of the postwar period. 

What was it that created such a stir? When the play was performed in 
the theaters of a starving and devastated Germany soon after the end of 
the war, everybody was affected by the topicality of the theme. It hit 
the center of the whole precarious existence of the German audiences. 
As Hans Sahl summarized it in a later account, the questionable quality 
of a brittle existence, the dream-like and unreal mood with which 
millions were looking back at a world of recent horrors and catastrophes 
could not have been expressed in a better way.'* The Skin of Our Teeth 
was received as a timely expression of the present situation. Even the 
German title, “Wir sind noch einmal davongekommen,” had the effect 
of reminding the Germans of their serious plight. As one reviewer stated 
it rather succinctly, the touch of blasphemy which lies in the German 
title “Wir sind noch einmal davongekommen” expressed precisely the 
mental climate of that time.’ In almost every critical appraisal the 
many implications of the title were discussed, and numerous allusions 
were made to the German situation. 

The Germans were surprised that such a work could have come out 
of a country which had not experienced the chaos of the war and after- 
war period; that it had been written as early as 1941 and thus antici- 
pated the needs and the sufferings of the European, and particularly the 
German, nation. More than one commentator remarked that a 
European or, better still, a German should have written this play, since it 
conveys with great sensitivity all the horrors and the emptiness of life 
in Germany. 
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Interpretation of the play, just as in the case of Our Town, varied 
considerably. Some saw an optimistic point of view and contrasted The 
Skin of Our Teeth with the pessimistic outlook in modern French plays. 
Others found in it pessimism and yet a last appeal for reason and 
humaneness. Others again felt that Wilder, somewhat reluctantly, 
accepts the repetition of the same disasters as inevitable and does not 
show how to prevent them. A very spirited debate among students 
and professers after the production of The Skin of Our Teeth in Got- 
tingen in 1947 expressed all these different points of view. They saw 
Wilder as nihilist or as overcoming nihilism, found humility in the 
drama or fatalism, discovered his existentialism or his Christian beliefs, 
accused him of being too radical or not radical enough in his approach 
to man’s relation to the world.’* Axel Walter’s warning at the end of 
the debate takes on special meaning when he points out that the Ger- 
mans looked for the deeper implications of the drama and played it with 
more seriousness than Wilder himself intended. He suggested to the 
Germans that they not take the play too seriously and that they not 
search for “hidden” meaning where surface values predominate. In 
America, he maintained, this play is performed as a “Revue” or a parody, 
and yet many people go home in a pensive mood; in Germany it is 
staged with “hidden values” and with typical German seriousness, and 
yet many people leave the theater with a feeling of emptiness and even 
dislike. There is no question that Wilder considered The Skin of Our 
Teeth a joyful play and that the American productions were conceived 
much less seriously than the German ones. The German attempt to 
relate it to the medieval mystery play, the reference to it as one of the 
great inspirational works of modern literature, and the notion of a vision 
reminiscent of Faust—all these comments reflect the deeply serious note 
which was predominant in most of the German productions.'? Thus it is 
not difficult to see why critics could speak on the one hand of the “meta- 
physische Chance des Menschen” and on the other hand accuse Wilder 
of intellectual acrobatics.1* Carl Ritter, who compared the productions 
in New York and Darmstadt, concluded that the German director, Karl 
Heinz Stroux, gave more serious consideration to atmosphere and the 
poetic qualities of the play and that, in the use of theatrical devices, the 
Darmstadt performance no longer followed Thornton Wilder.'® 

When the new translation by Hans Sahl brought about a revival of 
The Skin of Our Teeth in the German theaters in 1952 and 1953, there 
were a few voices that expressed the conviction that this example of 
“Katastrophenoptimismus” is a thing of the past. However, others felt 
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that the play had not lost its actuality; as a matter of fact, there were 
those who insisted that it was more timely seven years after the war than 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities. 

Wilder’s ideas were not the only subject of repeated discussion among 
the critics. The form of Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth also gave 
rise to many different interpretations. The great impact of such French 
dramatists as Anouilh, Sartre, and Claudel, as well as of the American 
playwrights, among whom Wilder and O'Neill held the center of atten- 
tion, was to a considerable extent the result of the form of their dramatic 
works. At the same time, it was often the peculiarity of form which 
prevented the audience from recognizing and accepting their points of 
view. A substantial part of the German public, having been kept for a 
long time from viewing the various experiments in the modern world 
theater, found the “new” forms alien. And most German critics, in any 
discussion of matters of dramatic techniques, would cite Wilder as a 
case in point. They would ~ » to pigeonhole Wilder’s experiments and 
speak of surrealism (a term ».iuich quite a few objected to), more often 
of “Tiefen-Realismus” or “Traum-Realismus” or “magischer Realismus” 
in order to convey that things of the everyday world have become “trans- 
parent.”2° 

Gunter Groll, who discussed the phenomenon of the magic theater in 
a long essay in the Theateralmanach of 1946, referred to it as the 
entrance of irrationa: elements into the world of the theater and, after 
having spoken of the spiritual qualities of Wilder’s dramas, made the 
following comments on the problem of form: with the entrance of 
magic there occurs, at the same time, a change of form, which at first 
appears to be a dissolution and finally a case of complete “atomizing.” 
Absence of form or a breaking down of form as a phenomenon of our 
times was a favorite topic of the German critics, and most of them felt 
that this characteristic of Wilder’s dramatic work did not detract from 
the effectiveness of his plays. 

After all, it may only appear to be formlessness. Why might it not be 
a step toward new laws of dramatic form which would correspond to 
present-day conceptions of life and art? Or did the fact that in so many 
plays by modern playwrights the characters are confronted with death 
or take refuge in death or live in the border spheres of death call for a 
flight from reality? Dieter Conrads made the appropriate remark that 
the so-called formless plays of just such authors as Anouilh and Wilder 
were the most moving ones.*? Perhaps, as another critic suggested, the 
mixing of tragedy and satire was an attempt to break the external reality 
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in order to make more visible the inner reality.2* Some critics even 
thought that any attempt at loosening the forms of tragedy through the 
media of film and vaudeville might well save tragedy. On the other 
hand, there were those who felt strongly that in time of chaos it would 
be wise to keep at least the theater intact and those who maintained that 
a tragic theme must be presented in a tragic form and that Wilder's 
burlesque form and naturalistic speech did not fit the serious situations 
presented in a play like The Skin of Our Teeth.** 


A word should be said about the reaction of the critics in the eastern 
part of Germany. Wolfgang Harich, one of the earliest commentators, 
did not find any pessimism in Wilder’s plays. He interpreted the various 
catastrophes, including war, as events for which man is not without guilt 
and considered it an error to assume that Wilder was trying to prove the 
indestructability of bourgeois modes of life. He expressed the opinion 
that what the Germans of this time liked to see on the stage were novel- 
ties in content and form, capricious wit toying with deep wisdom, a 
dissolving of form, good visual effects, and a break with stale conven- 
tionalism which masquerades as social truth.”> Other critics were less 
favorable in their opinions. Herman Wendt, in an essay entitled “Opium 
Surrealismus,” condemned the following phenomena of German life as 
reflected in the modern theater, particularly in the theater of Wilder, 
Anouilh, Sartre, and Osborne: (1) escape from immediate reality, (2) 
hatred of present-day life and its demands, (3) refusal to accept per- 
sonal entanglement in guilt, (4) semiconscious resignation instead of 
decisive initiative °° 

Falk Harnack saw in the two Wilder plays a pessimism, which charac- 
terizes ironically the victory of the eternal Philistine, and called the 
American playwright a sceptic with regard to human development and 
human society. Wilder’s ideas were considered contrary to those of the 
East German Marxists who wanted to talk the public into faith in human 
progress and to convince it that war as a purely human machination 
could be overcome by radical application of reason. Harnack, like some 
of his fellow critics in West Berlin, felt that in The Skin of Our Teeth 
Wilder had attempted to raise war to the plane of natural phenomena 
out of the reach of human influence.*" Fritz Erpenbeck, in two essays, 
took up the same point and argued that, since Wilder could not, or 
refused to, accept war as human handiwork, he had to resort to a 
basically Christian point of view and to take the position that catastro- 
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phes, which God sent to a mankind cursed with original sin, are 
eternally the same and inevitable. This, to Erpenbeck, amounted to a 
shirking of the unpleasant social truths, although he conceded to Wilder 
a certain subjective honesty.”* At first, there was no complete rejection 
of Wilder's work, and all the early critics commented favorably on the 
technical devices and his experiments with form. But the two major 
plays were never performed in East Germany. The West German news- 
papers reported that a number of directors from theaters in East Berlin 
asked for permission to produce Wilder’s plays but were refused by the 
Soviet authorities. According to Die Welt, objections to the glorification 
of the family in Our Town and to theories concerning the inevitability of 
war in The Skin of Our Teeth, were given as the main reasons for the 
refusal.?® 

On the basis of this official attitude, the East Berlin reviews of the 
production of Our Town in West Berlin in 1949 were different from the 
much more independent discussions of the East German critics immedi- 
ately after the end of the war. The critic of Der Morgen obviously 
followed the party line when he, without offering any explanation, 
considered the “triibsinnig symbolistische” element of the last act of Our 
Town as unsatisfactory.2° Others were much sharper in their denuncia- 
tions. Ilse Galfert, for instance, characterized the play as “breitgetret- 
endster Naturalismus” mixed with social cynicism,*! and Max Schréder 
spoke of “aesthetic shadow-boxing” and “disguised mysticism” and 
called Wilder a “Utopist without a Utopia.” He saw Wilder as the 
typical apologist of an unsatisfactory social order and claimed that 
Wilder, though gently touching on some minor flaws in our social 
structure, consistently argues away any graver damages in a fictitious 
game of questions and answers with the public. Finally, Schréder 
accused him of replacing progressive ideas with a nonsectarian belief in 
an after-life in an attempt not to offend anyone.** The attitude of the 
East toward Wilder’s work has continued to remain negative. 


Success of his two major plays in West Germany resulted, first, in 
increasing interest in Wilder’s other works. From 1949 on, all his novels, 
translated by Herbert E. Herlitschka, were brought out by the S. 
Fischer publishing house. The first work in this series, The Ides of 
March—it had not been published in Germany before—found, together 
with The Bridge of San Luis Rey, many readers among the postwar 
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Germans. It was praised for its beauty, wisdom, and compression 
and called an artistic achievement of the first order.** One critic referred 
to the successful merging of history and fiction,** and Hans Sahl, the 
German translator-critic, noted that in The Ides, and in all his other 
writings, Wilder has a peculiar talent for tracing the mysterious and the 
hidden in human existence.*® Heaven's My Destination, too, was well 
received. Hardly known in Germany before the war, it was considered 
his most novel-like novel and appropriately referred to as an American 
“comédie humaine.”** 

Secondly, Wilder’s success on the stage led to the publication of his 
one-act plays and the so-called three-minute plays, first in various 
German newspapers and magazines and later in book form. Before the 
war, these plays were hardly known except for some brief references and 
reviews in a few academic and esoteric magazines. Now amateur and 
student groups and small arena-styled theaters in various parts of West 
Germany were attracted to these dramatic pieces because it was felt 
that they were well suited for productions of this kind. A number of 
critics, however, pointed out quite rightly that the “poetic simplicity” of 
these short plays caused considerable difficulties not only in interpreta- 
tion but also in production, for they are essentially moral-philosophical 
stage miniatures which combine Christian and secular ideas in a clever 
way and are presented in a drastic and outspoken manner, thus pro- 
ducing startling effects.27 The Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden, 
The Long Christmas Dinner, and Pullman Car Hiawatha, which in con- 
trast to the prewar opinions were considered the most important ones of 
Wilder’s one-act plays, elicited considerable comment. 

There were a few objections to the undramatic treatment of The 
Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden, its lack of ideas, its “Schénma- 
lerei,”** but in general the critics reacted favorably to this kind of epic 
theater, and to “this hymn of a small happiness with a gentle touch of 
melancholy under a naive surface.”*® When the German version of 
Wilder’s The Long Christmas Dinner was first produced in Cologne in 
the summer of 1953, together with the dialogue by the German poet, 
Gottfried Benn, Die Stimme hinter dem Vorhang, Johannes Jacobi saw 
in Wilder's play a scenic elegy on the loss of spiritual values and wel- 
comed the voice which, from the other side of the ocean, calls for self- 
preservation, too. His characterization of Benn’s dramatization as a 
metaphysical illumination of everyday events may well have referred to 
certain of Wilder’s works, particularly to The Long Christmas Dinner, 
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but in his conclusion Jacobi found more depth in Benn than in Wilder 
and considered the German production of Wilder’s play an apotheosis 
of the German poet, for, he argued, the European, especially the 
German, reality goes much deeper than the American.*° 

That The Long Christmas Dinner was called “antitheatralisch”*! and 
Wilder’s world view in this play and in Pullman Car Hiawatha consid- 
ered tedious,*? may have been partly the fault of the German stage 
directors who, as Wilder himself pointed out, conceived his play as 
tragic, while for Americans and American directors “that play has many 
laughs and legitimate laughs indeed.”** In the opinion of Clara Menck, 
Wilder’s shorter pieces show clearly that he did not invent a new style 
which can be imitated. In spite of the inner kinship which the Germans 
feel for Wilder and which partly led to a kind of “Wilderism,” she feels 
strongly that one cannot create a new style by eliminating the curtain 
and all props and by making the announcer in shirtsleeves a permanent 
fixture. It is impossible, she concludes, to draw a pattern from Wilder, 
who himself set out in new directions in every play. This warning was 
undoubtedly directed at German authors. It may also have been 
prompted by an unsuccessful experiment, undertaken by Roland Rick- 
linger, to produce a dramatization of The Bridge of San Luis Rey in 
Mannheim and Freiburg.*® 

In the fall of 1954, Wilder achieved another success in tie At 
the Berlin Festival Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The Matchmaker, 
which he had brought over from the Edinburgh Festival, was well 
received. This adaptation of Johann Nestroy’s farce was called a charm- 
ing, lively, even rowdy play, with occasional flashes of wisdom.** This 
comment expressed the reviewer's surprise at this unusual side of the 
playwright. Certainly, the farce seemed to be a splendid proof for the 
versatility of Wilder's mind and art. When the first German production 
of The Matchmaker, translated by Hans Sahl as Die Heiratsvermittlerin, 
was given on June 30, 1955, in the Berlin Theater am Kurfiirstendamm— 
with the well-known actress Grete Mosheim in the title role—O. F. 
Schuh explained in the program notes that Wilder, like other twentieth- 
century dramatists, was trying to overcome the cleavage—particularly 
noticeable in the second half of the nineteenth century—between a 
serious and an entertaining art in an attempt to raise the level of plays 
written for entertainment and yet to keep them popular.*? Friedrich 
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Luft, who at the Berlin festival had admired the wise use of the “kiinst- 
lerischen Mittel der Distanz” and enjoyed the happy wink from the 
author to the audience,*® was very much impressed with the German 
production. He liked Wilder’s treatment of the Nestroy play, which 
created a pleasant feeling of sympathy and optimism, whereas the 
original showed here and there a trace of pessimistic ill-humor. 
He enjoyed the gay and philosophical remarks with which Wilder 
replaced Nestroy’s couplets. Although both plays deal with the same 
story, he considered Wilder’s version much more enjoyable and charm- 
ing, especially because of the way in which Wilder lets his main char- 
acters step out of the play and address the public directly.*® 
The Matchmaker was probably the most often played and the most 
popular play of the 1954-55 season. Hans Trayser, deliberating about 
the different reception of the play in the United States and in Germany, 
| came to the conclusion that on Broadway one had seen the “Schwank,” 
| while the German theater was trying to improve the genre of the farce, 
to discover its poetic substance, and to bring out the ironic touch—a 
touch so light that it might easily remain unnoticeable in a careless treat- 
ment (as it happened in the New York production, according to Tray- 
ser ).5° Other critics, too, noticed a hidden lyrical melody reminding one 
of Our Town and evaluated the productions according to the way in 
which the directors had brought out this poetic substance, particularly 
in the moralizing addresses to the audience. Thus the Diisseldorf pro- 
duction in the fall of 1955, with another one of the best-known German 
actresses, Kathe Dorsch, as the matchmaker, was considered strangely 
self-sufficient— “komischer Schwank und kaum Parabel”®1—because 
little attention had been paid to the poetic quality of these addresses— 
their grace, their power, and their music.*? 

It was natural that the literary ancestors of Wilder’s The Matchmaker 
be discussed, Johann Nestroy’s Einen Jux will er sich machen and John 
Oxenford’s A Day Well Spent (and even Moliére’s L’Avare ), but of par- 
ticular interest was Wilder’s relation to Nestroy. A number of German 
theaters (as well as the Burgtheater in Vienna) actually presented 
Nestroy’s play in the season of 1955-56, almost in competition with 
Wilder, and there is no doubt that the familiarity with Nestroy’s work 
had its effect on certain German productions of Wilder’s play. Thus in 
the Frankfurt production Barnaby Tucker was played by an actress— 
following the example of the role of Christopherl, as conceived by 
Nestroy. 








48. Die Neue Zeitung, September 23, 1954. 
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There was little agreement whether Wilder was following Nestroy or 
going beyond Nestroy, but in general it was felt that both plays should 
have a place in the theater. It was pointed out that Wilder's characters 
are more sharply delineated and that the action in the Wilder play is 
more intense,®* but most critics agreed with Robert Roth that both play- 
wrights have an equally sure sense of the dramatic.®* One critic, how- 
ever, maintained that the play has all the marks of an adaptation, lacks 
genius, repeats the earlier fiasco of The Merchant of Yonkers, and, in 
general, proves that Wilder is not a born dramatist.** 

There were those who wondered what might have attracted Wilder to 
Nestroy, and Giinther Sawatzki suggested as an answer that it was, on 
the one hand, Wilder’s high conception of the genre of the farce, his sure 
understanding of its deeper meaning and, on the other, his joy in 
unmasking bourgeois security.®® It is the story of a group of citizens who 
are trying to break away from the narrowness and severity of everyday 
life to enter the great world of adventure only to find themselves isolated 
and estranged and so scared that they do everything to overcome their 
fear. The different approach to the adventure and the shifting of the 
emphasis to the matchmaker were seen as other distinguishing features 
of the Wilder play.5? And on the question of the popularity of the farce, 
Kurt Lothar Tank considered it as a reaction to the rather serious classic 
plays (such as Schiller and Shakespeare) and the many heavy and 
sombre plays of the modern foreign playwrights (such as O'Neill and 
Tennessee Williams). He saw in the good farce a household remedy 
against despair and haughtiness.** 

Several major events marked the year 1957 as the summation of 
Wilder’s reception in Germany. On June 1, he was presented with the 
Ordre pour le Merite by the then President of West Germany, Theodore 
Heuss, and subsequently was given an honorary doctor’s degree from 
the Goethe University in Frankfurt. Also, he received the German book 
trade’s annual Peace Prize, established in 1959 as a highlight of the 
German Book Fair and hitherto offered to such authors as Albert 
Schweitzer, Hermann Hesse, and Carl Burckhardt. This time the award 
was given, as the official citation reads, “to the great artist and dramatist 
who in a chaotic age helped to preserve the faith in intellectual powers 
and who affirmed affinity for spiritual forces, who knew how to inter- 
pret fate and responsibility, who depicted life seriously and serenely and 
strove to create the ideal of true, noble humanity.”*® 
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Prior to the book fair, Wilder spent some time in Berlin, the city which 
has taken a special liking to the American author. During the famous air 
lift, Wilder had flown in on a cargo plane, and the Berliners have never 
forgotten this. At a second visit and again during the opening of his 
The Matchmaker, Wilder was given special honors. Now he was 
invited to take an active part in the ceremonies during the dedication of 
the new Berlin auditorium, the Kongresshalle. For an evening of 
American one-act plays (in English) he selected Bernice and The 
Wreck of the Five Twenty-five, which had been neither published nor 
staged before, and The Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden, well 
known and often played in Germany. Wilder acted as master of cere- 
monies, arranging things, commenting, and even taking small roles, such 
as that of the cold and officious lawyer in his Bernice. 

This play is the thoughtful study of a man who is released from jail, in 
which he has spent twenty years for embezzlement, and finds himself 
alone in the world. Only his housekeeper, played convincingly in Berlin 
by the colored actress Ethel Waters, stands by him and reveals the 
wisdom of a simple soul. More meaningful is the other playlet, The 
Wreck of the Five Twenty-five, in which a man’s loneliness is again the 
central theme. It was praised for its understanding of mankind and its 
hidden love for humanity.®® The Happy Journey to Trenton and Cam- 
den was played by a Negro cast, and thus, we are told by Friedrich 
Luft, the performance gained considerably in charm and dramatic 
effectiveness. The evening was a great success for Wilder and his fellow 
dramatists, Tennessee Williams and Eugene O'Neill, for it revealed a 
phase of the American theater less spectacular and less showy than the 
one often associated with the Broadway stage. In all seven plays the 
audience was called upon to use its imagination and to become true 
participants in the dramatic events: “Man macht nicht Ueberrump- 
lungstheater. Man spielt Beteiligungstheater.”** 

During the book fair, Wilder’s Life in the Sun, under the appropriate 
title of Alkestiade, had its first West German production in the Frank- 
furter Schauspielhaus and was hailed as “a ray of light from the New 
World.”®? In 1955, this play had received a rather cold reception at the 
Edinburgh Festival, but the production in Zurich a few months before 
the Frankfurt performance was looked upon as a major dramatic event. 
The external action of the Alkestiade follows the traditional Alcestis 
story, but the meaning is entirely different. Wilder combined the tragic 
sense of Greek antiquity with Christian concepts, and the critics felt that 
in this play, just as in some of Wilder’s other works, Europe and America 
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are fused into one. Karl Korn, who found much irony, tender melan- 
choly and unbroken vitality in the play, even went so far as to see a 
contemporary symbolic meaning in Wilder’s retelling of the Alcestis 
legend: it is Hercules (America) who snatches Alcestis (Europe) from 
the snares of death.** While this interpretation is highly conjectural, it is 
significant that in Wilder’s version Alcestis holds the center of the stage 
instead of Admetus and that, according to most reviewers, the role of 
Hercules, with its mixture of serious and comic elements, is interpreted 
better than any other part. Willy H. Thiem even maintained that only the 
presence of Hercules gives life to the second act and that the tone pre- 
vailing here might have been beneficial for the rest of the play.” 
Alkestiade seemed too much like a play with a lesson, a “Lehrstiick,” less 
dramatic than any of his other full-length plays. At times, it offered 
meditations rather than conflicts, philosophizing rather than action. 
And yet, in spite of all these faults, the productions in Frankfurt and in 
Hamburg in October, 1957, and March, 1958, respectively, were hailed 
as thoughtful modern reinterpretations of one of the most moving myth- 
ological stories of classical times. A grotesque satyr-play, entitled “Die 
beschwipsten Schwestern,” with surrealistic masks and broad fun was 
considered an ingenious device to end the serious theme on a comic note. 
At least one reviewer raised the question whether the addition of the 
satyr-play does not prove that the German interpretation of Life in the 
Sun is more serious and the production less relaxed than Wilder 
intended it to be®°—a point which had been raised by some critics about 
the earlier productions of Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth in 
Germany. 


A critical evaluation of Wilder’s plays in Germany reveals that the 
American playwright has by no means been accepted indiscriminately. 
The West German theater critics, whenever they did not like his work, 
gave free expression to their views. At first, they were fairly divided on 
the two major plays, Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth. There was 
considerable misunderstanding of the author’s intention and of the form 
of his plays, but gradually critical reaction became more and more 
favorable. The Skin of Our Teeth, in particular, was considered a timely 
reminder of recent disaster, and it was primarily due to this play that 
Wilder became and remained for many Germans the one foreign writer 
who could express their own desires to overcome the feeling of despair 
and hopelessness of the postwar years. Only the East German critics 
rejected consistently this play as well as Our Town for the simple reason 
that the contents did not agree with the Marxist ideology. While The 
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Matchmaker was overwhelmingly praised by West German critics for 
its wit and lively humor, the case of the Alkestiade proves clearly that 
audiences found the play wanting and critics were quick to point out its 
weaknesses.®* 

The opinion is frequently expressed that Wilder established a German 
reputation out of proportion to the place of his work in the modern 
American drama.®* First of all, the nature of the theater system in 
Germany accounts for the fact that a playwright’s work can be seen in 
the playhouses of all major cities and even in smaller towns. Conse- 
quently, a wide German audience became familiar with Wilder's 
basically optimistic and pleasant plays. However, the same audiences 
more often than not would also be able to view the more pessimistic 
and psychologically probing dramas by O’Neill and Tennessee Wil- 
liams and the social problem plays by Arthur Miller. As a matter of fact, 
the productions of Mourning Becomes Electra in the spring of 1947 in 
Hamburg and Frankfurt were acclaimed as the greatest of dramatic 
events in postwar Germany. Thus German theater-goers did not obtain 
a distorted picture of contemporary American drama. 

There are other factors which explain Wilder's German reputation. 
As a novelist, he soon regained the place which he had held before the 
war. Besides, he made a deep impression on the German public through 
numerous appearances in universities, Amerikahiauser, on the radio, and 
even on the stage, and through his sincere interest in the revival of 
intellectual activities in postwar Germany. Also, he could speak to the 
Germans in their own language and proved himself a keen critic and 
interpreter of their writers, past and present. In short, Wilder estab- 
lished a personal relationship with Germany’s cultural and intellectual 
life which, together with his reputation as playwright and novelist, has 
made him one of the best-known contemporary foreign writers in West 
Germany today. 

Horst FRENZ 
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JUSTICE: GALSWORTHY’S 
DRAMATIC TRAGEDY 


WRITTEN IN THE SAME YEAR, 1909, John Galsworthy’s “Some Platitudes 
Concerning Drama” and Justice may be said to function as comple- 
ments; and the article may conveniently be used to elucidate the play: 
“The Moral” is the keynote of all drama. That is to say, a drama 
must be shaped so as to have a spire of meaning. All human life and 
character have their inherent natural moral; and the business of the 
dramatist is so to pose the group as to bring that moral poignantly to 
the light of day. Such is the moral that exhales from shestbe Lear, 
Hamlet and Macbeth. 


To the making of good drama, as to the practice of every other art, 
there must be brought an almost passionate love of discipline, a 
white heat of self-respect, a desire to make the truest, fairest, best 
thing in your power. And that to these must be added an eye that 
does not flinch Such qualities alone will bring to a drama the self- 


less character which soaks it with inevitability and convinces its 
audience. 


The dramatist’s license, in fact, ends with his design. In conception 

alone he is free.* 

Like the Shakespearean plays cited in the above quotation, Justice 
is a tragedy, the only Galsworthy play so designated. Now the regard 
implied in the label tragedy is all very well, but what is meant by it? It 
would seem that Galsworthy thought that Justice exhales the same 
moral that Shakespeare’s tragedies do. Yet Falder is not grand in the 
way that Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth are. Nor by Galsworthy’s own 
admission is Falder at the end of the play spiritually unbowed in the 
way that Lear and Hamlet and even some of Galsworthy’s ostensibly 
defeated characters are.” William Falder is pitiable, not tragic. This 
seems peculiarly unShakespearean. 

By insisting that the statement “Justice is a machine” be kept in mind 
while reading the play,’ Galsworthy was both pointing out the design 
of the play, which is the depiction of the complete process of justice, and 
suggesting the dimensions of its spire of meaning. The reason then that 
Falder is not truly tragic seems to be that the design and the spire of 
meaning demand that he be passive—not a giant struggling against 
inexorable fates but a weak man helplessly caught in the web of an 
intricate destiny. For as Galsworthy himself said: 
vestveom Galsworthy, “Some Platitudes Concerning Drama,” Atlantic Monthly, CIV (1909), 
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It seems to me that you want to have the spectator feel: Thank God! 

[Falder is] dead—and beyond that awful process going on for ever; 

out of the hands of men. Only by giving him back to Nature can you 

get the full criticism on human conduct.‘ 

Quite naturally the design determines the division of the play into 
four acts: Act I, the discovery of the crime; Act II, the trial of the 
accused; Act III, the punishment of the criminal; Act IV, the after- 
effects of the punishment. Naturally too this portrayal of the whole 
process of justice spans more than two and one-half years and presents a 
fairly long list of characters. Except for the victimized Falder and the 
sympathetic Cokeson (both of whom are prominent in each act) and 
Ruth Honeywill, the play has three distinct sets or groups of characters. 
In the first act James and Walter How constitute the law office group; in 
the second act the judge, Frome, and Cleaver comprise the court group; 
in the third act the governor, the doctor, and the chaplain make up the 
prison group; in the last act the first group returns, and the wheel is 
come full circle. Dreadfully in need of help in each act, Falder is a 
supplicant to these three groups. And these character groups are thus 
similar one to another: they are all responsible to justice in that they 
must administer the rules of justice; they are all concerned with the 
problem of and the conflict between justice and mercy; they are all 
called upon to pass some kind of judgment on Falder. 

In Act I, after the crime has been discovered, two “hows” of 2.ction are 
possible: James How presents one by demanding justice, and Walter 
How offers the other by recommending mercy. James How’s decision 
to prosecute Falder begins the process, springs the trap, and makes 
inevitable the beaten and defeated Falder of the final act. 

In Act II, when Falder’s case is presented to the court, the issue of 
mercy versus justice (Falder is by his own admission “guilty” of the 
crime ) is central: Frome, the counsel for the defense, speaks for mercy; 
Cleaver, the counsel for the Crown, speaks for justice. Frome pleads his 
cause in a white wig, an obvious sign of purity and goodness; Cleaver 
pleads his cause in a yellow wig: one might say that the goodness and 
purity of his office have become soiled through age and the trial court. 

Falder cannot win, for there is no room for mercy. In making clear the 
rules of law, the judge, the arbiter of justice, states that only two ver- 
dicts, “guilty” and “guilty but insane,” are possible and that “insanity” is 
strictly defined. The attitude of the judge toward the case is caught by 
Galsworthy’s description: “... raised above the clamour of the court . . . 
[the judge] seems unconscious of and indifferent to everything.”* Pre- 
sented in dumb show at the end of Act III, Falder’s beating on the prison 
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door functions as a kind of symbolic key to the play: he is fruitlessly 
fighting implacable justice. 

With Christmas serving as the time for Act III, the injustice of the 
prison and thus of the whole system is ironically accentuated. Repre- 
senting mercy, like Frome, the doctor, labeled by his name, Clements, 
wants to help Falder, but of course he cannot. Standing for merciless 
justice like Cleaver, the chaplain, Hugh Miller (ironically suggesting 
“humility” ), has no desire to help Falder. In effect, these two characters 
are poles to the governor, who has sacrificed mercy to justice, but who 
neither bewails the inequities of stern justice nor champions its virtues. 
Instead, having been trained as an army officer, the governor accepts 
the demands of discipline. 

From the doctor through the governor to the chaplain lies a progres- 
sion in attitude toward the machine, justice, and the value of the pro- 
gression rests on its being a persuasive device to show the steps by which 
a man may become like the chaplain. When a person is forced to admin- 
ister a system that he cannot help recognizing as unjust, he must find 
some means of protecting himself from this assault on his moral sensi- 
bilities. As a protective device each member of this character group 
uses a shibboleth: the doctor applies the test of physical fitness; the 
governor, the test of discipline; the chaplain, the test of whether a man 
is a member of the Church of England. If a prisoner fails to pass the 
particular test put to him, he is helped by the doctor, punished by the 
governor, or ignored by the chaplain. The Christian standards are not 
operative, because each of these three men has been forced to adopt the 
standards of the machine. Galsworthy seems to be saying that no one is 
in danger of becoming inhuman so long as he recognizes a shibboleth as 
a shibboleth, a means as a means. When, however, a shibboleth or a test 
becomes its own justification, as it has with the chaplain, that man is 
just a machine: he has become the victim of a conditioned response, and 
his moral being is a distortion. 

The characters of Act I return in Act IV to pick up the pieces and to 
fill out the sordid tale. Although Falder is better off physically and Ruth 
is better off materially in Act IV than in Act I, both have become coars- 
ened and dehumanized; both have been spiritually annihilated by 
justice.® This is not to say that Falder’s death is inevitable; in fact, as 
the play was originally conceived, he was only re-arrested at the end.? 
But his killing himself is dramatically valid in that his physical death 
emphasizes his moral defeat. 

It comes as no surprise that the prisoners in Act III are depicted as 
caged animals: Moaney “turns quickly like an animal” (page 161); 
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Clipton “moves with stealthy suddenness back into his cage” (page 
161); Falder is “like an animal pacing its cage” (page 164); O’Cleary 
says of his work, “It’s the miserablest stuff—don’t take the brains of a 
mouse” (page 162). In Act IV, although no longer in his cage-cell, 
Falder cannot shake off the psychology of the animal: “The fact is, I 
seem to be struggling against a thing that’s all around me. I can’t explain 
it. It’s as if I was in a net; as fast as I cut it here, it grows up there” ( page 
167). And, like Falder, Ruth too has become an animal. As the final 
curtain falls, Cokeson is bending humbly before Ruth and holding out 
his hand to her as one would to a lost dog. She too had been shut up 
alone when, after leaving her husband, she had to do prisoner’s work in 
a cage-room. 

The moral implications of this animal imagery are suggested by a 
dialogue between the chaplain, the most inhuman character in the play, 
and Cokeson, that deeply religious and truly human man, who is a 
choric character and the reference figure of the play: 


THE CHAPLAIN. Unfortunately, the criminal is not a dog; he has a 
sense of right and wrong. 

COKESON. But that’s not the way to make him feel it. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Ah! there I’m afraid we must differ. 

COKESON. It's the same with dogs. If you treat ‘em with kindness 
they'll do anything for you; but to shut ‘em up alone, it only makes 
"em savage (page 159). 

That Falder and Ruth lose the sense of right and wrong is clearly evi- 
dent. That everyone but Cokeson has lost or will lose his sense of right 
and wrong is implied in the phrase “the cage of law” (page 153). 

The subsuming and pervading irony of the play is that the prosecutors 
and the executors of justice have been ruthlessly crushed or are being 
ruthlessly crushed—a more subtle annihilation than that of Falder and 
Ruth, but just as certain—by the machine, justice. How effective this 
irony is can be seen by this illustration: although Frome is the most 
explicit and lucid ethical spokesman in the play, he does not seem to 
realize that what he says can be applied in equal measure to himself. 
He depicts justice as a Juggernaut, without apparently realizing that, 
if his image holds true, he as a servant of justice will be sacrificed to 
justice. For after a person enters the cage of law—to shift to another of 
Frome’s metaphors—whether, one might add, he come as a servant or 
as a victim of justice, he is no longer able to control his fate. In this cage 
he will suffer a spiritual defeat, which will take place not after an active 
struggle against justice but after a passive battle to maintain the dignity 
of a human being. Freedom of will and morality will have been sacri- 
ficed to material well-being and expediency. 

In a preface to an edition of his works, Galsworthy wrote: 

The characters of my plays are part of the warp and woof of a com- 
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plicated society, in which the individual is as much netted-in by 
encircling fates as ever were the creatures of Greek dramatists. . . . 
Society stands to the modern individual as the gods and other 
elemental forces stood to the individual Greek. . . .* 
Read as an expression of the controlling idea behind Justice,® this state- 
ment serves to explain why Galsworthy called the play a tragedy 
(Falder’s fate is anything but special), and it serves to emphasize the 
importance of the play to an understanding of Galsworthy as dramatist. 


WiLuuaM B. BAcHE 
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MODERN DRAMA: A SELECTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH 
IN 1959 


A FEW ARBITRARY RULES have been improvised for this first annual 
bibliography of materials which we hope will facilitate research in 
modern drama. Our general policy has been to emphasize what might 
be called scholarship at the expense of slighting journalism. However, 
anyone who works regularly with published materials in this area 
knows of many cases in which scholarship and journalism merge; we 
have included entries for several such indeterminate, but possibly 
useful studies. 

We have tried to avoid duplicating such familiar, readily available 
bibliographies as those which appear in the various annual “best plays” 
series. Thus, we have omitted newly published plays, reviews of cur- 
rent productions, and anthologies, whether of plays or of dramatic 
criticism, whether in soft or hard covers. An unexpected problem 
arose when we confronted the many memoirs and biographical stud- 
ies published in 1959. Although we could conceive that all of these 
books might recommend themselves to some scholars interested in the 
informal history of the modern theater, we have been very conserva- 
tive in our selections from this area. There was, of course, no question 
about the biography of Synge. Though questionable choices, works 
by Tyrone Guthrie, Moss Hart, and Elmer Rice have been included, 
but studies by or about such luminaries as the Schildkrauts, Leslie 
Howard, Leonard Sillman, Mae West, Lady Diana Duff Cooper, Fred 
Astaire, and Ed Wynn have been omitted. 

We have defined the scope of modern drama loosely enough to 
accommodate renewals of interest in Dumas fils, Labiche, and Gogol, 
men once treated as precursors but now being reassessed as contribu- 
tors to the main currents of modernism in drama. We have included 
materials on authors like Joyce and Camus whose reputation does not 
rest most securely on their achievements in drama, but who have 
participated significantly in shaping our drama. In any doubtful case 
of this sort, we have erred in the direction of inclusiveness. We are 
most guilty of exclusiveness with respect to dramatists associated with 
the mass media. However much we should have liked to include 
articles on Ingmar Bergman, James Agee, and several distinguished 
writers of television drama, considerations of time, space, and avail- 
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able library resources operated to reinforce our initial doubts about 
the wisdom of venturing into this vast complex of relevant but sec- 
ondary material. 

Our general practice has been to omit entries for published plays 
and for reviews, both of current productions and of books. We have, 
however, made a few exceptions, the logic of which may not be 
immediately apparent. We have, for example, included Gressieker’s 
Royal Gambit because it is only available in English in Theatre Arts, 
and the Esquire version of Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth because it 
differs from the version published by New Directions. In the case 
of reviews of productions, we have felt it advisable to include such 
useful pieces as Henry Hewes’ “Broadway Postscript” notices of The 
University of Indiana’s premiere of O’Casey’s The Drums of Father 
Ned and of the tryout at Spoleto of Williams’ Night of the Iguana. 
Again, Kenneth Tynan’s “The Theatre Abroad: Germany” is included 
because it ranges so far beyond the book-review cum travels-report it 
sets out to be. 

The following abbreviations were used for publications figuring 
most prominently and frequently in the entries: 

CQ Critical Quarterly 

ETJ Educational Theatre Journal 

FR The French Review 

KR Kenyon Review 

MD Modern Drama 

MLQ- Modern Language Quarterly 

MP Modern Philolog 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association 

PR Partisan Review 

SatR Saturday Review 

ShawR Shaw Review 

SL Soviet Literature 

TA Theatre Arts 

TDR Tulane Drama Review 

WT World Theatre 

YFS Yale French Studies 

GENERAL 
ALEXANDER, DoroTHEA, “From Improvisation to Playmaking,” Drama, 
No. 54 (Autumn), 33-35. 
ALLEN, JoHN, “Dominion Drama,” Drama, No. 52 (Spring), 32-35. 
Anon., “Religion on the Stage,” Commonweal, LXIX (Jan. 16), 402. 
Brown, Ivor, “From Blood to Mud,” Drama, No. 55 (Winter), 29-31. 
FARRELL, KENNETH L., “Character Analysis in Epic Theatre,” Western 
Speech, XXIII (Winter), 5-8. 

GassNER, JOHN, “The Source, the Path, the Vision: a Relativistic View,” 
ETJ, XI (Dec.), 259-264. [Keynote address at 1958 AETA 
Convention] 
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GrasowskI, Z. A., “The European Theatre after 1945,” Contemporary 
Review, CXCVI (Oct.), 173-175. 

Grorr, Epwarp, “Point of View in Modern Drama,” MD, II (Dec.), 
268-282. 

Guturir, Tyrone, A Life in the Theatre. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 

HicHLANDER, JAMEs L., “America’s First Art Theatre: The New The- 
atre of Chicago,” ETJ, XI (Dec.), 285-290. 

Hosson, Haroxp, ed., International Theatre Annual No. 4. London: 
Calder, 1959. 

Honceg, Francis, “The Director as Critic,” ETJ, XI (Dec.), 280-284. 

HurreL_, Joun Dennis, “A Note on Farce,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XLV (Dec.), 426-430. 

Ionesco, EucEne, “A Discussion on the Avant-Garde Theatre—Eugéne 
Ionesco Opens Fire,” WT, VIII (Autumn), 171-202. 

Joseru, Bertram, The Tragic Actor. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 
1959. 

KRONENBERGER, Louis, “Highbrows and the Theater Today, Some 
Notes and Queries,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 560-572. 

Krutcu, JosepH Woop, “Why Novelists Go Wrong,” TA, XLIII 
(June), 12-14. 

McDermott, WittiaM F., The Best of McDermott (foreword by John 
Mason Brown). Cleveland: World, 1959. 

ManpbeEL, Oscar, “Toward a Stricter Definition of Tragedy,” Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review, XXV (March), 163-171. 

MELNitz, WiLL1AM W., comp. and ed., Theatre Arts Publications in 
the United States, 1947-1952. “American Educational Theatre 
Monograph No. 1” [Dubuque, Iowa?], 1959. 

Nicotson, Marjorie, Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: The 
Development of the Aesthetics of the Infinite. Ithaca: Cornell 
U.P., 1959. 

Peacock, RONALD, “Public and Private Problems in Modern Drama,” 
TDR, Ill (March), 58-72. 

Scuatzky, B. E., “Genre Painting and the German Tragedy of Com- 
mon Life,” Modern Language Review, LIV (July), 358-367. 

Senior, J., The Way Down and Out: The Occult in Symbolist Litera- 
ture. Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1959. 

SewaLL, Ricuarp B., The Vision of Tragedy. New Haven: Yale U.P., 
1959. 

SHarPe, Rosert Botes, Irony in the Drama: An Essay on Imperson- 
ation, Shock, and Catharsis. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. 
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SoseL, B., ed., New Theatre Handbook and Digest of Plays. 8th ed., 
revised. New York: Crown, 1959. 

Srey, Wa.TER, “Tragedy and the Absurd,” The Dublin Review, No. 
482 (Winter 1959-1960), 363-382. 

Westen, Leo, The Metamorphoses of Don Juan. Stanford: Stan- 
ford U.P., 1959. 

WEIssMAN, Puitip, “A Lively Theater of Lives: Portraiture Versus 
Art,” MD, II (Dec.), 263-267. 

Wison, Ancus, “New Playwrights,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 631-634. 


CENTRAL EvROPE 
Czechoslovakia 
Capek 
Grran, GeorcE, “Karel Capek’s Apocrypha and Franz Kafka’s Para- 
bles,” The American Slavonic and East European Review, XVIII 
(April), 238-247. 
SovéxovA, Mizapa, “Letters from Karel Capek and Other Czech writ- 
ers,” Harvard Library Bulletin, XIII (Autumn), 471-474. 


FRANCE 

General 

Barnes, Hazex E., The Literature of Possibility. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1959. 

Cary, Josepu, “Futurism and the French Théatre d’avant-garde,” MP, 
LVILI (Nov.), 113-121. 

Curart, J., Contemporary French Theatre. New York: Macmillan, 
1959. 

Keatine, L. Ciark, “French Plays in New York, 1919-1944: The New 
York Times View,” Modern Language Journal, XLIII (March), 
122-126. 

Pronko, LEONARD C., “Sunshine and Substance: The Comic Theater 
of Achard, Anouilh, Aymé, Roussin,” MD, II (Dec.), 243-251. 

STRAVINSKY, Icon FEDOROVICH, AND CrAFT, RoBert, Conversations with 
Igor Stravinsky. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 

Achard 

Manx, Pau, “The Humor of Marcel Achard,” YFS, No. 23 (Sum- 
mer ), 33-38. 


Adamov 


BERMEL, ALBERT, “Adamov in New York . . . And Out Again,” TDR, 
IV (Autumn), 104-107. [Review of Ping-Pong] 


Anouilh 


Hewes, Henry, “Mildness in Great Ones,” SatR (June 20), 29-30. 
[Review of L’Hurluberlu] 
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Camus 


Brée, GERWAINE, Camus. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers U.P., 1959. 

Coucn, Joun Pui, “Camus’ Dramatic Adaptations and Translations,” 
FR, XXXIII (Oct.), 27-36. 

CruicksHAnkK, J., Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. Oxford: 
Oxford U.P., 1959. 

G.icksBEeRG, Cuares I., “Camus’s Quest for God,” Southwest Review, 
XLIV (Summer), 241-250. 

LeHAN, RicHarp, “Camus’ American Affinities,” Symposium, XIII 
(Fall), 255-270. 

Popkin, Henry, “Camus as Dramatist,” PR, XXVI (Summer), 499- 
503. [Review of Caligula and Three Other Plays, by Albert 
Camus. Alfred A. Knopf] 

RaMseEy, WarREN, “Albert Camus on Capital Punishment: His Adap- 
tation of The Possessed,” Yale Review, XLVIII (Summer), 
634-640. 


Claudel 

Forxey, Leo O., “A Baroque ‘Moment’ in the French Contemporary 
Theater,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XVIII (Sept.), 
80-89. [Le Soulier de Satin] 

Waters, Harovp A., “Paul Claudel and the Sensory Paradox,” MLQ, 
XX (Sept.), 267-272. 

Cocteau 

Muir, Lynette R., “Cocteau’s Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde: a 
Baroque Play?” Modern Languages, XL (Dec.), 115-120. 

Dumas 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE (translated by A. Craig Bell), “How I Became a 
Playwright,” MD, II (Dec.), 251-262. 

Ghelderode 

Draper, S., “Infernal Theater,” Commonweal, LXXI (Dec. 4), 279- 
282. 

GHELDERODE, MICHEL DE, Christopher Columbus (play translated by 
George Hauger), TDR, III (March), 83-98. 

——, “The Ostend Interviews” (translated by George Hauger), 
TDR, III (March), 3-23. 

Havcer, Greorce, “Notes on the Plays of Ghelderode,” TDR, IV (Au- 
tumn), 19-30. 

Giraudoux 

ANOUILH, JEAN, “To Jean Giraudoux,” TDR, III (Summer), 3-5. 

Brke, GERMAINE, “The Madwoman of Chaillot: A Modern Masque,” 
TDR, Ul (Summer), 51-56. 
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Burpick, Dotores Mann, “Concept of Character in Giraudoux’s Elec- 
tre and Sartre’s Les Mouches,” FR, XXXIII (Dec.), 131-136. 

Diexs, Mary Dovuctas, “Buskin and Farce: Notes on Pour Lucréce,” 

TDR, Ill (Summer), 76-87. 

, “The Problem of Judith,” TDR, III (Summer), 31-41. 

Fax, Evcene H., “Theme and Motif in La Guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas lieu,” TDR, III (Summer), 17-30. 

Fowuir, Wauiace, “Giraudoux’ Approach to Tragedy,” TDR, III 
(Summer), 6-16. 

GassNER, JOHN, “At War with Electra,” TDR, III (Summer), 42-50. 

Giravupovx, JEAN, “Paris Impromptu” (translated by Rima Drell Reck), 
TDR, UI (Summer), 107-128. 

——, The Song of Songs (play translated by John Raikes), TDR, 
III (Summer), 88-106. 

LeSace, Laurent, Jean Giraudoux: His Life and Works. University 
Park: Pennsylvania State U.P., 1959. 

Pucctant, Oreste F., “The Infernal Dialogue of Giraudoux and Sartre,” 
TDR, III (Summer), 57-75. 

Ionesco 

Dovusrovsky, J. S., “Ionesco and the Comedy of Absurdity,” YFS, No. 
23 (Summer), 3-10. 

Ionesco, Eucrkne, “Discovering the Theatre,” TDR, IV (Autumn), 
3-18. 

Lamont, Rosette C., “The Metaphysical Farce: Beckett and Ionesco,” 
FR, XXXII (Feb. ), 319-328. 

Pronkxo, Leonarp C., “The Anti-Spiritual Victory in the Theater of 
Ionesco,” MD, II (May), 29-35. 

Labiche 

Avucier, Emme, “Eugéne Labiche,” TDR, IV (Winter), 163-165. 


LaBICHE, Euckne, The Man Who Set Fire to a Lady (English version 
of play by Fred Partridge). TDR, IV (Winter), 145-162. 





Obey 
Micnon, Paut-Louts, “On Plays Made to Order. A Discussion between 
André Obey and Claude Santelli,” WT, VIII (Autumn), 225-235. 


Sartre 

See Gmavupoux. Articles by Dolores Mann Burdick and Oreste F. 
Pucciani. 

Burpicx, DoLtores MANN, “Imagery of the ‘Plight’ in Sartre’s Les 
Mouches,” FR, XXXII (Jan.), 242-246. 

Joun, S., “Sacrilege and Metamorphosis: Two Aspects of Sartre’s 

Imagery,” MLQ, XX (March), 57-66. 
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Kaun, Ernst, “Sartre the Philosopher and Writer,” Contemporary 
Review, CXCVI (Nov.), 243-245. 

Weser, Eucen, “The Surrender of Goetz,” Symposium, XIII (Spring), 
106-111. 


Villiers de ['Isle-Adam 


FRIEDMAN, MELvin J., “A Revaluation of Axel,” MD, I (Feb.), 236-243. 
Rarrt, A. W., “Villiers de l’'Isle-Adam in 1870,” French Studies, XIII 
(Oct.), 332-348. 


Zola 


PryME, EIeEN E., “Zola’s Plays in England, 1870-1900,” French Stud- 
ies, XIII (Jan.), 28-38. 


GERMANY 

General 

Fucus, G. (C. C. Kuhn, ed. and translator), Revolution in the Theatre: 
Conclusions Concerning the Munich Artists’ Theatre. Ithaca: 
Cornell U.P., 1959. 

Garten, H. F., Modern German Drama. Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential 
Books, 1959. 

Gore.ik, Morpecat, “Epic Scene Design,” TA, XLIII (Oct.), 75-80. 

——, “An Epic Theatre Catechism,” TDR, IV (Autumn), 90-95. 

——, “Toward a Larger Theatre,” Contact, II, 47-56. 

Scuuttz, H. Sreran, “German Expressionism: 1905-1925,” Chicago 
Review, XIII (Winter-Spring), 8-24. 

SoKEL, WALTER H., The Writer in Extremis: Expressionism in Twen- 
tieth-century German Literature. Stanford: Stanford U.P., 1959. 

TyNAN, KENNETH, “The Theatre Abroad: Germany,” The New Yorker 
(Sept. 12), 88-113. 


Bahr 

Daviau, Donap G., ““Dialog vom Marsyas’: Hermann Bahr’s Affir- 
mation of Life over Art,” MLQ, XX (Dec.), 360-370. 

———, “Hermann Bahr as Director of the Burgtheater,” German 
Quarterly, XXXII (Jan.), 11-21. 

Barlach 

Cuicx, Epson M., “Comic and Grotesque Elements in Ernst Barlach,” 
MLQ, XX (June), 173-180. 

Borchert 


Miteck, Josepu, “Wolfgang Borchert: Draussen vor der Tiir,” Monats- 
hefte, LI (Dec.), 328-336. 
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Brecht 

BorNEMAN, Ernest, “Credo Quia Absurdum: An Epitaph for Bertolt 
Brecht,” KR, XXI (Spring), 169-198. 

Brecut, Bertoit, “Prologue to The Caucasian Chalk Circle,” TDR, 
IV (Autumn), 45-49. 

BuncrE, Hans-Joacuim, “The Dispute over the Valley: An Essay on 
Bertolt Brecht’s Play, The Caucasian Chalk Circle,” TDR, IV 
(Autumn), 50-66. 

CLuRMAN, Harotp, “The Achievement of Bertolt Brecht,” PR, XXVI 
(Fall), 624-628. 

Cook, B. A., “Bertolt Brecht: Anti-hero,” Commonweal, LXXI 
(Oct. 16), 72-75. 

Esstin, Martin, Brecht: a Choice of Evils. A Critical Study of His 
Work and His Opinions. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1959. 

LaBouLLeE, Louise J., “A Note on Bertolt Brecht’s Adaptation of Mar- 
lowe’s Edward II,” Modern Language Review, LIV (April), 
214-220. 

WateTrt, Joun, The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht. Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions, 1959. 


Gressieker 
GressIEKER, HERMANN, Royal Gambit (play translated and adapted by 
George White), TA, XLIII (July), 27-50. 


Hauptmann 

NABHOLZ, JOHANNES, “The Sources of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Magnus 
Garbe,” MP, LVI (Feb.), 187-196. 

ZIOLKOWSKI, THEODORE, “Hauptmann’s Iphigenie in Delphi: a Trav- 
esty?” Germanic Review, XXXIV (April), 105-123. 

Hofmannsthal 

Brock, Haskett M., “Hugo von Hofmannsthal and the Symbolist 
Drama,” Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters, Vol. 48 (1959), 161-178. 

CorricaNn, Rosert W., “Character as Destiny in Hofmannsthal’s Elec- 
tra,” MD, Il (May), 17-28. 

SCHOOLFIELD, GeorcE C., “Two Unpublished Letters of Hugo von 
Hofmaansthal,” Monatshefte, LI (Dec.), 337-340. 

Mann, Heinrich 

WEIssTEIN, Utricu, “Die arme Tonietta: Heinrich Mann’s Triple Ver- 
sion of an Operatic Plot,” MLQ, XX (Dec.), 371-377. 

Toller 


Toiier, Ernst, “My Works” (translated by Marketa Goetz), TDR, Ill 
(March), 99-106. 
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Wedekind 

WEDEKIND, Frank, The Solar Spectrum (play translated by Dietrich 
Faehl in collaboration with Eric Vaughn), TDR, IV (Autumn), 
108-139. 

ITALY AND SPAIN 
Italy 

DeFilippo 

Hewes, Henry, “Who's the Tops?” SatR (June 13), 29. 

Weaver, Wiu1aM, “Letter from Naples,” Nation, CLXXXVIII (Jan. 
10), 37-40. 

Moravia 

CuHIAROMONTE, Nico.a, “Moravia and the Theater,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 
643-649. 

Spain 

General 

Arjona, Doris K., “The Spanish Theatre of Today,” ETJ, XI (Dec.), 
264-270. 

Azorin 

PasQUARIELLO, ANTHONY M., “The Dramatic Formula of Azorin,” Sym- 
posium, XIII (Fall), 186-194. 

Grau 

CHAMBERLIN, VERNON A., “Dramatic Treatments of the Conde Alarcos 
Theme through Jacinto Grau,” Hispania, XLII (Dec.), 517-523. 


LatTIn AMERICA 


General 
Dauster, Frank, “New Values in Latin-American Theatre,” TA, XLIII 
(Feb.), 56-59+. 
Chile 
General 
Jones, Wituis Knapp, “New Life in Chile’s Theater,” MD, II (May), 
57-62. 
Mexico 
General 
MEISLER, STANLEY, “Theatre in Mexico,” Nation, CLXXIX (Sept. 19), 
159-160. 
Garro 


Garro, Exena, A Solid House (play translated by Lysander Kemp), 
Evergreen Review, II (Winter), 62-74. 
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THe ORIENT 
Communist China 
Tzu, Fanc, Do Not Spit at Random (play translated by Peggy Dur- 
din), Atlantic, CCIV (Dec.), 103-104. 
Japan 
VALENCy, Maurice, “Japanese Theatre: The New and the Old,” TA, 
XLIII (Feb.), 14-17. 


Russia 
General 
Bowers, Fausion, Broadway, U.S.S.R. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1959. 
Markov, Pavet A., “Moscow Theater Season,” MD, II (Dec.), 283- 
288. 
Chekhov 


Ketson, Joun, “Allegory and Myth in The Cherry Orchard,” Western 
Humanities Review, XIII (Summer), 321-324. 

Gogol 

Gocot, Nikoxat, “After the Play” (translated by David Magarshack), 
TDR, IV (Winter), 121-144. 

YeRMiILOv, Viapimir, “Nikolai Gogol,” SL, No. 4, 151-164. 

Gorky 

SALGALLER, EMANUEL, “Gorky’s Letters to Piatnitsky—A Sidelight on 
His Attitude toward Leonid Andreev,” American Slavonic and 
East European Review, XVIII (Dec.), 579-589. 

Voxixov, Anatout, “Lenin and Gorky,” SL, No. 4, 138-144. 

Lermontov 


Lavarin, J., Lermontov. (Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought) New York: Hillary House, 1959. 


Meyerhold 
MEYERHOLD, VsEvo.Lop, “Farce,” TDR, IV (Autumn), 139-149. 


Mikhalkov 


MikHALKov, SERGEI, Sombrero (a comedy in three acts translated by 
Margaret Wettlin), SL, No. 9, 71-108. 

Pogodin 

ANoNn., “Interviews with Victor Rozov and Nikolai Pogodin,” SL, No. 
7, 144-149. 

Pocopin, Nixoxat, The Third, Pathetique (Part II of a dramatic tril- 
ogy on the life of Lenin, translated by Ralph Parker), SL, No. 

11, 3-61. 
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SCANDINAVIA 

General 

Curvin, JONATHAN W., “The Finnish Theatre—An American Tribute,” 
WT, VIII (Summer ), 85-100. 

Kroun, Erno, “The Finnish Drama,” WT, VIII (Summer), 119-132. 

MircHELL, P. M., “Denmark and the Modern Drama,” MD, II (May), 
51-56. 

Norman, Cart, “Traveling Theater in Norway,” The American-Scan- 
dinanvian Review, XLVII (Spring), 25-30. 

Ibsen 

ARESTAD, SVERRE, “Ibsen’s Concept of Tragedy,” PMLA, LXXIV (June), 
285-297. 

CorricaNn, Ropert W., “The Sun Always Rises: Ibsen’s Ghosts as 
Tragedy?” ETJ, XI (Oct.), 171-180. 

Crompton, Louis, “The ‘Demonic’ in Ibsen’s The Wild Duck,” TDR, 
IV (Autumn), 96-103. 

Strindberg 

See Unrrep States, O'Neill. Article by S. K. Winther. 
BERENDSOHN, WALTER A., “Strindberg’s Ensam: A Study in Structure 
and Style,” Scandinavian Studies, XXXI (Nov.), 168-179. 
SreENE, Bircrrra, “Shakespearean Elements in the Historical Plays of 
Strindberg,” Comparative Literature, XI (Summer), 209-220. 

STRINDBERG, Aucust, Letters of Strindberg to Harriet Bosse (edited, 
translated, and foreword by Arvid Paulson). New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 


Unrtrep KincpoMm 


Britain 
General 
Atvarez, A., “The Anti-Establishment Drama,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 606- 
611. 


ButLoucu, Grorrrey, “Poetry in Modern English Drama,” Cairo 
Studies in English, 1959. 

Dosrée, BonamMy, “The London Stage,” Sewanee Review, LXVII 
(Winter), 109-117. [Review of Eliot’s The Elder Statesman 
and Ardrey’s Shadow of Heroes] 

DonocuvuE, Denis, The Third Voice: Modern British and American 
Verse Drama. Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1959. 

LANDSTONE, CHARLES, “From John Osborne to Shelagh Delaney,” WT, 
VIII (Autumn), 203-216. 

Lytton, Lorp E. B., ET AL., “The Complimentary Dinner to Mr. J. E. 
Vedrenne and Mr. H. Granville Barker: A Transcript of the 
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Proceedings,” ShawR, II (May), 17-34. [Includes speeches by 

Vedrenne, Barker, Shaw, Beerbohm Tree, Gilbert Murray, 

Wynne Matthison, Sir Oliver Lodge, William Archer] 
WeLiwanrtH, GeorcE, “Theater in London,” MD, II (May), 47-50. 


Dunsany 


Smiry, Hazev Lirrierrep, Lord Dunsany: King of Dreams. New 
York: Exposition, 1959. 


Eliot 

Kure, Perer, “The Spiritual Center in Eliot’s Plays,” KR, XXI (Sum- 
mer), 376-387. 

SHuMAN, R. Bairp, “Eliot’s The Cocktail Party,” The Explicator, XVII 
(April), No. 46. 


WEIssTEIN, ULRicH, “Form as Content in the Drama of T. S. Eliot,” 
The Western Review, XXIII (Spring), 239-246. 

Fry 

Donocuve, Denis, “Christopher Fry’s Theatre of Words,” Essays in 
Criticism, IX (Jan.), 37-49. 

STANFORD, DerEK, “Comedy and Tragedy in Christopher Fry,” MD, 
II (May), 3-7. 

Maugham 

Corpe.t, Ricuarp A., “The Theater of Somerset Maugham,” MD, I 
(Feb. ), 211-217. 

Morgan 


Durrin, H. C., The Novels and Plays of Charles Morgan. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1959. 


Osborne 

Dyson, A. E., “Look Back in Anger,” CQ, I (Winter), 318-326. 

Shaw 

Bock, Toni, “Shaw’s Women,” MD, II (Sept.), 133-138. 

Brecut, BerTOLT, “Ovation for Shaw,” MD, II (Sept.), 184-187. 

But.oucn, G., “Bernard Shaw, the Dramatist: a Centenary Tribute,” 
Caivo Studies in English, 1959. 

CARPENTER, CHARLES A., JR., “A Continuing Check-List of Shaviana,” 
ShawR, II (Jan.), 24-26; (May), 35-36. 

Corrican, Rosert W., “Heartbreak House: Shaw’s Elegy for Europe,” 
ShawR, II (Sept.), 2-6. 

Dickson, Ronap J., “The Diabolonian Character in Shaw’s Plays,” 
University of Kansas City Review, XXVI (Winter), 145-151. 

Evans, Maurice, “Some Reminiscences of Shaw,” TA, XLIII (Nov.), 

17. 
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Fartey, Eart, AND Carison, Marvin, “A Selected Bibliography 
(1945-1955), Part I,” MD, II (Sept.), 188-202; “Part II,” II 
(Dec.), 295-325. 

GepuLp, Harry M., “Back to Methuselah and The Birmingham Rep- 
ertory Company,” MD, II (Sept. ), 115-129. 

HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD, “Shaw and America: The End of a Century,” 
MD, II (Sept.), 173-177. 

Hut, Expon C., “Shaw’s ‘Biographer-In-Chief’,” MD, II (Sept.), 164- 
172. 

HumMERT, Pau A., “Bernard Shaw’s Marxist Utopias,” ShawR, II 
(Sept. ), 7-26. 

InvinE, WiLL1AM, “Shaw and America,” MD, II (Sept.), 160-161. 

KatMaz, Jack, “Shaw on Art,” MD, II (Sept.), 147-159. 

Kinc, WALTER N., “The Rhetoric of Candida,” MD, II (Sept.), 71-83. 

Koze.xa, Pau, A Glossary to the Plays of Bernard Shaw. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
1959. 

LauRENCE, Dan H., “Genesis of a Dramatic Critic,” MD, II (Sept.), 
178-183. 

McDoweE LL, Freperick P. W., ““The Eternal Against the Expedient’: 

Structure and Theme in Shaw’s The Apple Cart,” MD, II 

(Sept. ), 99-113. 

, “The ‘Pentecostal Flame’ and the ‘Lower Centers’: Too True 

to be Good,” ShawR, II (Sept.), 27-38. 

McKeg, Irvine, “Bernard Shaw’s Beginnings on the London Stage,” 
PMLA, LXXIV (Sept.), 470-481. 

NETHERCOT, ARTHUR H., “Bernard Shaw, Ladies and Gentlemen,” MD, 
II (Sept.), 84-98. 

Nickson, RicHarp, “The World Betterer: Shav versus Shav,” ShawR, 
II (Sept. ), 39-44. 

O’DonnELL, Norsert F., “Doctor Ridgeon’s Deceptive Dilemma,” 
ShawR, II (Jan.), 1-5. 

O’NeEw, Micuae., “Some Shavian Links with Dublin as Recorded in 
the Holloway Diaries,” ShawR, II (May), 2-7. 

Pearson, HEsKETH, “Music to Shaw’s Ears?” TA, XLIII (Jan.), 54-56. 

Potiock, ELLEN, “The Lightness in Shaw,” MD, Ii (Sept.), 130-132. 

Reep, Rosert R., Jr., “Boss Mangan, Peer Gynt and Heartbreak 
House,” ShawR, II (Jan.), 6-12. 

SHaw, Greorce BERNARD, Dramatic Criticism (1895-98); a selection by 
John F. Matthews. New York: Hill & Wang, 1959. 

, On Theatre (E. J. West, ed.). New York: Hill & Wang, 1959. 

——,, “Shavian Dead Letter File,” ShawR, II (Jan.), 16-18. [Ex- 
cerpts from unpublished Shaw letters] 
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, Un petit Drame (Shaw’s first and hitherto unpublished play, 
translated from Shaw’s French by Norman Denny; introduction 
by Stanley Weintraub), Esquire, LII (Dec.), 173-174. 

SMOKER, BarsarA, “GBS and The ABC,” MD, II (Sept.), 139-146. 

Spencer, T. J., “An Annotated Check-List of Criticism of the post- 
Saint Joan Plays,” ShawR, II (Sept.), 45-48. 

WEIsERT, JOHN J., “Bahr Describes GBS on the Platform,” ShawR, II 
(Jan.), 13-15. 

WELLWaARTH, GEORGE, “Mrs. Warren Comes to America; or The Blue- 
Noses, the Politicians and the Procurers,” ShawR, II (May), 
8-16. 


Thomas 

Wiis, R., “Since 1950: Dylan Thomas’s Play for Voices,” CQ, I 
(Spring), 18-27. 

Wilde 

Gwe, Anoré&, “The Last Days of Oscar Wilde,” SatR (June 13), 10-12+. 

REINERT, Otto, “The Courtship Dance in The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” MD, I (Feb.), 256-257. 

Wison, AsHER, “Oscar Wilde and Loyalties,” ET], XI (Oct.), 208-211. 


Ireland 
General 
Frrz-Smmon, CurisTopHER, “The Theater in Dublin,” MD, II (Dec.), 
289-294. 


Jounston, Denis, “What Has Happened to the Irish?” TA, XLIII 
(July), 11-12+. 

Beckett 

See France, Ionesco. Article by Rosette C. Lamont. 

Beckett, SAMUEL, Embers (play), Evergreen Review, III (Nov.- 
Dec.), 28-41. 

Coun, Rusy, “The Comedy of Samuel Beckett: ‘Something old, some- 
thing new .. .,” YFS, No. 23 (Summer), 11-17. 

EasTMAN, Ricuarp M., “The Strategy of Samuel Beckett’s Endgame,” 
MD, il (May), 36-44. 

Mayoux, JEAN-JAcQuEs, “The Theatre of Samuel Beckett,” Perspective, 
XI (Autumn), 142-155. 

Mutter, Kart, “Beckett’s Voices,” Encounter, XIII (Sept.), 59-61. 

Srrauss, WALTER A., “Dante’s Belacqua and Beckett’s Tramps,” Com- 
parative Literature, XI (Summer), 250-261. 


Joyce 
ELLMANN, RicHarp, James Joyce. Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1959. 
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MosELEy, Vircinta Dovuc.as, “Joyce’s Exiles and the Prodigal Son,” 
MD, I (Feb.), 218-227. 

SAYLER, Oxiver, “Long Day’s Journey into ‘Nighttown’,” TA, XLIII 
(Jan.), 57-61+. 

Murray 

See Unrrep States, O'Neill. Article by Matthew T. Conlin, O.F.M. 

O’Casey 

Hewes, Henry, “The Green Crow Flies Again,” SatR (May 9), 22. 
[Review of The Drums of Father Ned as premiered in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana] 

Mosgs, Rosert, “A Toast to O’Casey,” New York Times Magazine 
(Feb. 1), 30. 

O’Casey, SEAN, “The Harp in the Air Still Sings,” New York Times 
Magazine (Jan. 11), 11+. Letters on O’Casey article, Jan. 25, 4. 
O’Casey reply to Jan. 25 letter, March 1, 4. 

, Prerumble (a scene from The Drums of Father Ned), Esquire, 

LII (Dec.), 145-148. 


Russell 

Watson, Vera, “ ‘AE’ to E. H. W. Meyerstein,” English, XII (Autumn), 
220-2925. 

Synge 

GREENE, Davip H., aNp STEPHENS, Epwarp M., J. M. Synge, 1871- 
1909. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 





Yeats 

DonocuuE, Dents, “The Vigour of Its Blood: Yeats’s “Words for Music 
Perhaps’,” KR, XXI (Summer), 457-472. 

OreL, Haroxp, “Dramatic Values, Yeats, and The Countess Kathleen,” 
MD, II (May), 8-16. 

Porxin, Henry, “Yeats as Dramatist,” TDR, III (March), 73-82. 

SewEN, Morton I., “W. B. Yeats as a Playwright,” Western Humani- 
ties Review, XIII (Winter), 83-97. 

SHarp, WILLIAM L., “W. B. Yeats: A Poet Not in the Theatre,” TDR, 
IV (Winter), 67-82. 

Wuiraker, Tuomas R., “The Dialectic of Yeats’ Vision of History,” 
MP, LVII (Nov.), 100-112. 

Unrrep STATES 
General 
See Unrrep Kincpom, Britain, General. Book by Denis Donoghue. 


ALEXANDER, Doris M., “The Passion Play in America,” American Quar- 
terly, XI (Fall), 351-371. 
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Anon., “A Fine Play Reveals a Need,” Life, XLVI (May 18), 42. 

BrusTE1n, Rosert, “Notes on a Suburban Theater,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 
593-605. 

———,, “Theatre Chronicle,” Hudson Review, XII (Spring), 94-101. 

———,, “The Theatre of Middle Seriousness: a Report on the Broad- 
way Season,” Harpers, CCXVIII (March), 56-63. 

——,, “Why American Plays Are Not Literature,” Harpers, CCXIX 
(Oct. ), 167-173. 

CiurMAN, Haroxp, “Is Off-Broadway On or Really Off?” New York 

Times Magazine (March 22), 26+. 

, “The Theatre of the Thirties,” TDR, IV (Winter), 3-11. 

Conx.e, E. P., “G. P.,” TA, XLIII (Aug.), 20-23. [Recollections of 
George Pierce Baker] 

CorvE.L, RicHarp ALBERT, AND Matson, LoweLL, eds., Off-Broadway 
Theatre (introduction and seven plays). New York: Random 
House, 1959. 

Crow ey, Aice Lewisoun, The Neighborhood Playhouse. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1959. 

Downer, ALAN S., “Muse to Medusa: Notes on the New York The- 
atre, 1958-1959,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLV (Oct.), 
264-274. . 

Grsson, WiLL1AM ( William Mass, Pseud.), The Seesaw Log; a chronicle 
of the stage production with the text of Two for the Seesaw. 
New York: Knopf, 1959. 

Gururiz, Tyrone, “Repertory Theatre—Ideal or Deception?” New 
York Times Magazine (April 26), 37-42. 

Hecut, Ben, A Treasury of Ben Hecht. New York: Crown, 1959. 

Hewes, Henry, “Young Dramatists on Trial in the United States,” 
WT, VIII (Autumn), 217-224. 

Hewrrr, BARNARD, Theatre U.S.A. 1668 to 1957. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 

Krutcu, JosepH Woop, “Off Broadway—Then and Now,” TA, XLIII 
(Jan.), 12-14+. 

——, “Ten American Plays that Will Endure,” New York Times 
Magazine (Oct. 11), 34-35+. 

Mutsten, Gupert, “Ten Playwrights Tell How It All Starts,” New 
York Times Magazine (Dec. 6), 63-68. 

MorenousE, Warp, “When Johnny Came Marching Home,” TA, XLII 
(Sept. ), 11-15. 

SrecEL, Ben, “Miracle on Broadway: And the Box-Office Magic of 
the Bible,” MD, II (May), 45-46. 

Turner, Darwin T., “Jazz-Vaudeville Drama in the Twenties,” ETJ, 

XI (May), 110-116. 
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UNTERECKER, JOHN, “Notes on the Off-Broadway Theater,” Evergreen 
Review, II (Spring), 152-163. 

Vwat, Gore, “The Couch in the Shrine,” Reporter, XXI (Dec. 10), 39. 

, “Love, Love, Love,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 613-620. 





Abel 


AseL, LioneL, The Pretender (the first act of a two-act play), PR, 
XXVI (Fall), 535-551. 


Belasco 


Lorinc, JANET, “Belasco: Preface to a Re-Evaluation, 
Speech, XXIII (Fall), 207-211. 


Chayefsky 


SHuB, ANATOLE, “Paddy Chayefsky’s Minyan: The Tenth Man on 
Broadway,” Commentary, XXVIII (Dec.), 523-527. 


”» 


Western 


Davis 

Gorr, Lewin, “The Owen Davis—Al Woods Melodrama Factory,” ET]J, 
XI (Oct. ), 200-207. 

Gibson 

Grsson, Witi1aM, “Second Wind,” TA, XLIII (Oct.), 17-20. 

Hansberry 


Weates, GERALD, “Thoughts on A Raisin in the Sun,” Commentary, 
XXVII (June), 527-530. 


Hart 
Hart, Moss, Act One. New York: Random House, 1959. 


Hellman 


STERN, Ricuarp G., “Lillian Hellman on Her Plays,” Contact, No. 3, 
113-119. [Transcription of a taped interview] 


MacLeish 


Anon., “The Men Behind J.B.,” TA, XLIII (April), 61-63. [Short 
pieces by MacLeish, Alfred de Liagre, Jr., Elia Kazan, and 
Boris Aronson] 

——, “The Staging of a Play: The notebooks and letters behind 
Elia Kazan’s staging of Archibald MacLeish’s J.B.” Esquire, LI 
(May), 144-158. 

Hayes, Ricuarp, “The Humanism of Crisis,” Commonweal, LXX (May 
8), 153-158. 

MacLeisu, ANDREW, “J.B. and the Critics,” MD, II (Dec.), 224-230. 

MontcoMeEry, Marion, “On First Looking into MacLeish’s J. B.,” MD, 
II (Dec. ), 231-242. 
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Werner, Hersert, “Job on Broadway: MacLeish’s Man and the 
Bible’s,” Commentary, XXVII (Feb.), 153-158. 
Wurre, Wiiu1aM S., “MacLeish and the Broken Major,” Harpers, 
CCXVIII (April), 77-80. 


Menotti 


Lituicu, MERepiTH, “Menotti’s Music Dramas,” ETJ, XI (Dec.), 271- 
279. 


Miller 


Autisop, KENNETH, “A Conversation with Arthur Miller,” Encounter, 
XIII (Jan.), 58-60. 

SeacER, ALLAN, “The Creative Agony of Arthur Miller,” Esquire, LII 
(Oct.), 123-126. 

WituiaMs, Raymonp, “The Realism of Arthur Miller,” CQ, I (Sum- 
mer), 140-149. 


Nemerov 
NEMEROV, Howarp, Cain (play), TDR, IV (Winter), 12-26. 
O'Neill 


ALEXANDER, Doris M.., “Captain Brant and Captain Brassbound: The 
Origin of an O'Neill Character,” Modern Language Notes, 
LXXIV (April), 306-309. 

, “Eugene O'Neill, ‘The Hound of Heaven,’ and the ‘Hell Hole,’” 

MLO, XX (Dec.), 307-314. 

BERKELMAN, Rosert, “O’Neill’s Everyman,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
LVIII (Autumn), 609-616. [The Great God Brown] 

Bowen, CroswELL, AND O’NEILL, SHANE, Curse of the Misbegotten; a 
tale of the house of O’Neill. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Conn, Matruew T., O.F.M., “The Tragic Effect in Autumn Fire and 
Desire under the Elms,” MD, I (Feb.), 228-235. 

Krutcu, JosePpH Woop, “And Now—Hughie,” TA, XLIII (Aug. ), 14-15. 

RA.EIcH, JoHN Henry, “O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night and 
New England Irish-Catholicism,” PR, XXVI (Fall), 573-592. 

Stamm, Rupo.r, “ ‘Faithful Realism’: Eugene O’Neill and the Problem 
of Style,” English Studies, XL (Aug. ), 242-250. 

Wintuer, S. K., “Strindberg and O’Neill: A Study of Influence,” 
Scandinavian Studies, XXXI (Aug.), 103-120. 





Rice 

Moruouse, Warp, “Playwriting’s Old Pro,” TA, XLIII (April), 
17-20. 

Rice, Eimer, The Living Theatre. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 

Saroyan 


SAROYAN, WILLIAM, “Playwright at Work,” Contact, No. I, 146-160. 
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Wilder 

FuLier, Epmunp, “Thornton Wilder: The Notation of the Heart,” The 
American Scholar, XXVIII (Spring), 210-217. 

Hewitt, Barnarp, “Thornton Wilder Says ‘Yes,’” TDR, IV (Winter), 
110-120. 

SrepHeNs, GeorcE D., “Our Town—Great American Tragedy?” MD, 
I (Feb.), 258-264. 

Williams 

Anon., “Talk with the Playwright,” Newsweek, LIII ( March 23), 75-76. 

BrusTEIn, Rosert, “Sweet Bird of Success,” Encounter, XII (June), 
59-60. 

——,, “Williams’ Nebulous Nightmare,” Hudson Review, XII (Sum- 
mer ), 255-260. 

CARPENTER, CHARLES A., JR., AND Cook, ExizaBetu, “Addenda to “Ten- 
nessee Williams: a Selected Bibliography,” MD, II (Dec.), 
220-223. 

Hewes, Henry, “Mr. Menotti’s Expensive Hobby,” SatR (August 1), 
30. [An account of the premiere of a curtain-raiser by Inge, The 
Tiny Closet, and William’s The Night of the Iguana at Spoleto] 

Hicuet, Grpert, “A MEMORANDUM; From: Lucius Annaeus Sen- 
eca; To: Tennessee Williams; Subject: Horror,” Horizon, I 
(May ), 54-55. 

Jones, Ropert EMMET, “Tennessee Williams’ Early Heroines,” MD, II 
(Dec. ), 211-219. 

WituiaMs, TENNESSEE, Sweet Bird of Youth (play), Esquire, LI 
(April), 114-155. 

Wolfe 


Hewes, Henry, “The Lonely American,” SatR (May 2), 30. [Review 
of Baylor production of Of Time and the River] 


ELIZABETH TOWNE NORTON 
Rosert G. SHEDD 











WAITING IS ALL 


PoruLar reviewers of Waiting for Godot echoed the verdict of that 
polished playwright, Jean Anouilh, that “Nothing happens,” and even 
the most perceptive critics have insisted upon the undramatic texture of 
the play. Eric Bentley, for example, finds no “situation in movement,” 
and Edith Kern entitles her article on Godot “Drama Stripped for 
Inaction.” In the play itself, Gogo complains, “Nothing happens, 
nobody comes, nobody goes, it’s awful!” But close examination of the 
text reveals that, far from succumbing to the imitative fallacy—bore the 
audience to convince them of life’s monotony—Beckett sets up a tension 
between surface stagnancy and dramatic development, a tension which 
gives rise to a major meaning of the tragicomedy. 

The impression of stasis is achieved by two techniques, repetition and 
symmetry. Variants upon the phrase “waiting for Godot” are hammered 
out thirteen times before Godot’s messenger arrives at the end of Act II, 
but it is worth noting that the division is ten in Act II and only three in 
Act I (although there are several references to Godot minus the waiting, 
and, in the English text particularly, to the waiting without Godot). 
This lopsided proportion was surely calculated to accent the continuing 
and cumulative deadliness of the wait for Godot. 

More subtle than the repetition is Beckett’s use of symmetry to suggest 
a static design.! The two acts of roughly equal length are less suscep- 
tible than three to division into Aristotelian beginning, middle, and end. 
Furthermore, Act II seems at first to be a mere repetition of Act I: on 
the same stage setting two tramps at dusk make separate entrances to 
wait together for Godot; instead, Pozzo and Lucky arrive, play their 
scene, and depart; as night falls a Boy comes to announce that Godot 
will come not today but tomorrow. Each act closes with the words, “Yes, 
let's go,” but neither tramp moves. 

Other structural symmetries bolster that of the two acts. There are 
two pair of characters, Pozzo-Lucky and Gogo-Didi, and, whatever may 
happen offstage, the partners appear inseparable onstage. The master- 
slave interdependence of the one couple is balanced by and contrasted 
with the friend-friend interdependence of the other. Similarly, the 
elaborate and different costumes of the one pair are played against the 
Chaplinesque garb of the other, and the chicken—wine feast of Pozzo 
against the carrot-turnip-radish diet of Estragon. Within each pair, 
too, a carefully symmetrical dichotomy is set up. Pozzo and Lucky are 
not only master and slave, but Pozzo is blustering, red-faced, and bald; 
whereas Lucky is emaciated, pale, and shaggy-haired. 





1. In an unproduced, unpublished play Eleutheria Beckett uses the symmetry of a split stage, 
and in Molloy the twofold division is comparable to Godot’s two acts. 
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Even more significant is the contrast between Estragon and Vladi- 
mir—one that may be summarized as physical vs. mental man. From 
his earliest published work Beckett was haunted by the mind-body 
cleavage of post-Cartesian man. “There was the mental fact and there 
was the physical fact,” he says in Murphy, “equally real if not equally 
pleasant.” And indeed Murphy, that early Beckett hero, “felt himself 
split in two, a body and a mind.” But by the time he wrote Godot, 
Beckett gave to each realm its man, Estragon to the body and Vladimir 
to the mind. Thus, while Vladimir ponders spiritual salvation, Estragon 
eats, sleeps, and fears beating. Vladimir is the more eloquent and erect 
of the two, with Estragon constantly leaning, sitting, limping, and fall- 
ing. Estragon’s stage business bears invariably on his boots, whereas 
Vladimir's is with his hat, both reacting similarly to their symbolic 
garments: taking them off, peering into them, feeling about in them, 
and putting them on again. Estragon wants Pozzo to have Lucky dance, 
but Vladimir desires him to think. Estragon twice resorts to semi-panto- 
mime, while Vladimir tends toward rhetoric. Estragon stinks from his 
feet, and Vladimir from his mouth. Their very nicknames epitomize the 
dichotomy: Gogo for Estragon, Didi (“Dis” is “speak” in French) for 
Vladimir. 

More oblique distinctions are nevertheless related to the basic con- 
trast. In their stichomythic exchanges, for example, Vladimir supplies 
the variety while Estragon is stolidly repetitive. Each time Pozzo enters, 
Estragon mistakes him for Godot, whereas Vladimir senses that Godot 
must be awaited. Although Estragon repeatedly declares that they 
would be better off apart, Vladimir is sure that his friend cannot get 
along without him. Trapped by their common misery, Vladimir is more 
inventive in forcing time to pass, but the suicide attempts are initiated 
by Estragon. Humanitarian sentiments, on the other hand (pity first 
for Lucky, then for Pozzo; gentleness towards Godot’s disappointing 
messenger ) belong exclusively to Vladimir. If Waiting for Godot seems 
undramatic, it is in large part due to Beckett’s skill in building these 
static symmetries. 

Upon probing beneath the surface tedium, however, one finds that 
these delicate equilibria are superimposed on lines of development 
which are the dramatic action. Most obvious, perhaps, is the gradual 
revelation of the cross-national names of the characters, with Vladimir 
naming himself in the second speech and Lucky being designated as 
such only in Act II (in the French version; towards the end of Act I in 
the English). The human range is thus slowly widened to embrace 
Everyman searching, even as the hero of the medieval morality, for his 
salvation. 

Before we learn that the two friends are waiting for Godot, Vladimir 
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pointedly informs us that one of the thieves was saved, but only accord- 
ing to one of the Evangelists.? The principle of conflict of testimony is 
early established, preparing us for the later diversity of witness as to a 
possible Savior: Lucky’s dumbness, Pozzo’s denial of Time, Estragon’s 
reductionism to food and blows, and Vladimir’s fading hope in the light 
of successive disappointments. 

Not only are events under constant reexamination and dependent 
upon the viewer, but the very names of the characters are mutable and 
shifting. That the friends should have nicknames for each other seems 
natural enough, but when Estragon calls himself by still another name 
(“Catulle” in the French text, “Adam” in the English); when, in both 
acts, Godot’s Boy addresses Vladimir as “Mr. Albert”; when Pozzo 
persists in referring to Lucky as “pig”; when Pozzo answers to “Cain” 
and “Abel”; and above all when variants of Pozzo (Bozzo, Gozzo) and 
Godot (Godet, Godin) and the assonance of the two names are played 
for laughs, there can be no doubt that Beckett is insisting upon the 
absurdity of subsuming man’s character or essence under a name. A 
further confusion of anominization lies in the ironic and literal meaning 
of three of the names: Lucky for a slave, the spice Estragon for the 
stolid tramp, and Pozzo the well (with evocations of depth ) for the 
blind, bigoted tyrant. 

Just as the effect of the changing names is to blur the individual per- 
sonalities, so also is the gradual insistence upon each character's need for 
overt self-expression—another of Beckett’s recurrent themes. Estragon, 
who says he has been a poet, makes several vain attempts to recount 
dreams, nightmares, and jokes to Vladimir. The latter tries to narrate 
the Biblical tale of the two thieves, sings when he is alone, and, before 
the captive or fallen audience of Act II, philosophizes at length. But it is 
mainly the Pozzo and Lucky of Act I who are entertainers of humanity. 
For Pozzo, all human beings are a potential audience. After poetizing 
eruptively and declaiming for effect, he acknowledges that he has 
learned about Beauty from Lucky, and, as a reward for their attention to 
him, Pozzo orders Lucky to dance and think for the friends. 

Senseless but not pointless, Lucky’s three-page, unending tirade sum- 
marizes or parodies several of the play’s themes: the eroding effects of 
time, the relativity of facts, the dwindling of human hope, faith in God, 
proof through reason. “For reasons unknown” is opposed to “beyond all 
doubt”; “but time will tell” to “not so fast”; “in spite of the strides of . . .” 
to “in the light of the labors unfinished of... .” Of primary interest is one 
sentence that can (with some pains) be discerned within the cunningly 
constructed labyrinth of parentheses, interjections, and subordinate 





2. The arbitrary election of the one thief is also a major motif in the Moll-Macmann episode 
of Beckett’s Malone Dies. 
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clauses: “Given the existence .. . of a personal God ... who... loves us 
dearly . . . and suffers . .. with those who . . . are plunged in torment... 
it is established beyond all doubt . . . that man . . . wastes and pines 
wastes and pines . . . the skull fading fading fading. .. .” Like waiting; 
wasting, pining, and fading constitute a dramatic action, and it can 
scarcely be accidental that Lucky’s soliloquy, the climax of Act I, 
opposes time to simultaneity, man to deity, doubt to certainty, and, by 
the very brilliance of the unpunctuated diatribe, emotional coherence to 
the stasis of repetitive gibberish. 

By Act II Lucky is mute and Pozzo blind. The practical business of 
moving along demands all their ingenuity, and invention passes to 
Estragon and Vladimir, who engage in the valiant but short-lived duets 
that culminate in their abortive suicide attempt, itself an echo of those 
that have taken place before the tragicomedy began. Although, by the 
terms of their sentence to wait, the ultimate expression of death is 
denied them, Beckett never permits his characters to indulge in gratui- 
tous self-expression; each gesture, each phrase has contributed to the 
dramatic development. 

One might well echo what Beckett said of Joyce—that the writer 
could justify every syllable of his work, and, as in every organic work of 
art, he could justify it in context. Thus, although the same set is used in 
Acts I and II, there is pathetic commentary in the few green leaves, 
Lucky’s hat, and Estragon’s shoes which are already on stage when Act 
II opens. Lucky’s dance is preceded and followed by his falling; his 
verbal spout is the more amazing because of his silence before and after. 
In contrast, Pozzo’s loss of vision is gradually introduced. Early in his 
Act I scene Pozzo dons spectacles at strategic points in the dialogue: 
“You are human beings . . . as far as one can see.” “I cannot go for long 
without the society of my likes, even when the likeness is an imperfect 
one.” During the course of Act I he loses his pipe, atomizer, and pocket- 
watch in that order. The Act II loss of vision is the logical culmination of 
both series of events, and his blindness is linked as well to a newly 
acquired indifference for time and possessions. While savoring his Act I 
wealth, Pozzo punctuated his conversation with remarks about time, and 
warned Vladimir not to believe that time could stop. But by Act II, 
although Lucky is “burdened as before,” Pozzo enjoys none of his 
worldly goods, and the once time-conscious autocrat inveighs hyster- 
ically against Vladimir’s questions of “when.” As he exits, Pozzo dis- 
misses life with time: “They give birth astride of a grave, the light 
gleams an instant, then it’s night once more,” a dismissal that Vladimir 
echoes before the second arrival of Godot’s messenger. 

Another dramatic development leads to the final denial of Vladimir 
by Godot’s Boy. At the beginning of Act I, it is Vladimir who cannot 
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remember that the friends have already waited in this place for Godot. 
In Act II it is Estragon’s memory that is faulty, to be followed by a 
similar defection in Pozzo. When the Boy finally makes his Act II 
entrance, we are not surprised that he has forgotten appearing before, 
seeing Pozzo and Lucky before, meeting Vladimir and Estragon before. 
More certainly now, Godot will not come, and yet nothing is absolutely 
certain, but doubt exists to the degree that the entire action of the play 
has contributed to the waiting. 

Perhaps Beckett’s most subtle artistry involves the destruction of the 
very symmetries he has created. Thus, in Act II, the two distinct couples 
of Act I grovel together in an inchoate mass. A blind Pozzo and a dumb 
Lucky at first seem more sharply contrasted than in Act I, but they are 
soon seen to be even more closely united by the shortened cord. There 
is no mention now that carrying is not Lucky’s job, that Pozzo will sell 
Lucky at the fair, that Lucky is a teacher and Pozzo a student of Beauty. 
Not only Lucky, but Pozzo as well, has to be helped to his feet when he 
falls. It is, at the last, ambiguous as to who is master and who slave. 

Since audience identification is somewhat with Estragon and more 
especially with Vladimir, the blurring of their polarity tends to level all 
humanity. In Act II, the body-centered remarks are not all assigned to 
Gogo, and the mind-centered ones to Didi; now both engage-in physical 
and mental exercises to help pass the interminable wait for Godot, and 
Vladimir is the more agile in each domain. Although Vladimir wears a 
different hat (Lucky’s) and Estragon different shoes, there is less stage 
business for each as an individual, and both the friends engage in the 
hat-juggling routine. When Estragon kicks a fallen Lucky, Vladimir 
shows no pity, and he himself strikes a helpless Pozzo. In one of the first 
incidents of Act I, Gogo urged Didi to button his fly, whereas in one of 
the last incidents of Act II, it is Didi who commands Gogo to pull up his 
trousers. At the last, although the final lines of each act are the same, the 
words issue from a different mouth. In Act I, the active Gogo asks, 
“Well, shall we go?” and Didi assents, “Yes, let’s go,” whereas it is Gogo 
who closes the tragicomedy with the same line. In both cases they do 
not move, but the Act II immobility is more poignant, with the cumu- 
lative force of the tragicomedy. 

In the most effective progression of the play, the preparation is mas- 
terly. During the Act II scene between the four characters, it is Estragon 
who utters the first “I am waiting for Godot,” as opposed to the usual 
“we.”8 Even during Act I, it is the “mental” Didi who complains of the 
cold—a complaint he repeats in Act II. When Estragon is asleep in the 
foetal position, however, Vladimir quietly removes his coat to protect 
his friend from the cold, while he himself paces about and swings his 





3. My italics. 
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arms for warmth. A few minutes later, awake, Estragon cries, “God have 
pity on me!” “And me?” questions Vladimir, vexed at his friend’s lack of 
solicitude. But Estragon insists, “On me! On me! Pity! On me!” 

Both Vladimir’s tender gesture and Estragon’s selfish words take on 
ironic depth when Godot’s Boy reappears finally. While Estragon 
sleeps through the interview, Vladimir sadly supplies the Boy with 
clichés about the coming of Godot—phrases in which he scarcely pre- 
tends to believe. Wearily, Vladimir sends to Godot the same message as 
in Act I, changing only one word. The “Tell him you saw us” becomes 
“Tell him you saw me.”* Vladimir's commentary on his own message 
indicates the increased urgency of the individual human situation. The 
“You did see us, didn’t you?” of Act I is intensified to “You're sure you 
saw me, you won't come and tell me to-morrow that you never saw me.”* 

In the last scene of the play, the weakness of Estragon’s belt-cord, 
similar in length to the cord that binds Lucky to Pozzo, binds Vladimir 
to Estragon, to this life and the wait for Godot, since the cord breaks 
when tested for the strength that will permit the friends to hang them- 
selves. 

The waiting for Godot is endless even as it was without beginning, but 
the drama of the waiting is a tightly structured art-work, where develop- 
ments are played against repetitions and equilibria, so that the seeming 
stasis finds its meaning only in terms of a dramatic action, Godot in 
terms of the waiting. 

Rusy Coun 
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THE YOUNG BRITISH DRAMA 


Ir 1s sar that some 120 dramatists are active in Britain today. Of these 
not more than thirty are likely to see one of their plays performed in the 
West End of London in any one theatrical season of twelve months. Fif- 
teen of these at the most can expect to earn as much as 2500 a year. If 
you bear in mind that the dramatic author has to wait for months if not 
for years before a play of his reaches the stage—John Osborne’s Look 
Back in Anger was rejected by every London theater director before it 
was finally accepted for production after two years of waiting by the 
Royal Court Theatre—you will see why so few English writers are 
attracted to the stage. Note, by contrast, that well over 4,000 novels 
were published in England last year! 

Still, in the last few years the picture has changed rapidly. For the 
first time since the golden age of Queen Elizabeth the First—when 
every writer of talent from Shakespeare to the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists wrote something for the theater—there has been a rush by 
writers both young and not so young to express themselves through the 
medium of the stage. There are several reasons for this phenomenon, 
which is not a mere accident of literary history. 

In the first place we have in London, for the first time for many years, 
a small number of theaters whose official policy it is to encourage new 
dramatists. The “commercial theater”—as we call it—cannot afford to 
take risks with the unknown, if only because of the large capital invest- 
ment at stake. And so it rarely ventures outside the “safe writers” like 
Noel Coward or Terence Rattigan—masters of the traditionally success- 
ful well-made play. 

The Arts Theatre, the Royal Court Theatre, and Theatre Workshop— 
as well as some enterprising repertory theaters in provincial cities like 
Bristol, Oxford, Nottingham or Coventry—have been sensitive to the 
needs of the young postwar generation. Stimulated by the introduction 
of prizes or bursaries awarded by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
offered either to the author or to the theater willing to “try him out,” or to 
both, they have provided a ready-made forum for the views of the young 
people who are suspended in mid-air, as it were, between the second 
“world war to end all wars” and the next war, which we all fear, and 
which threatens to wipe out the world at one blow. 

This sense of insecurity underlies all the plays of John Osborne. The 
leading character of Look Back in Anger, Jimmy Porter, who acts as his 
author’s mouthpiece, is only too ready to abuse everything and every- 
body around him, and is the prototype of “the angry young man,” which 
began a vogue both in literature and in drama. Osborne is only the first 
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of many other disturbed young writers—most of them far too young 
to have known either the horrors of the last war or the even more 
unspeakable horrors of the Fascist concentration camps, except by 
reading about them or talking to the few people that survived them. 
These writers have all one thing in common, they are all intent on dis- 
cussing the human dilemma widely and as loudly as possible. The “Posh 
Journal,” as Jimmy Porter in Osborne’s Look Back in Anger calls the 
London weekly newspaper The Observer, organized a play competition 
four years ago with singularly effective results. It was a condition of the 
competition that all the plays submitted should have a contemporary 
theme. The winner of the first prize, Moon on a Rainbow Shawl, by Errol 
John, was important because it was written by a Jamaican Negro and 
because it dealt with present-day problems in his island. This is the first 
occasion on which a native of an emancipated former colonial depend- 
ency has challenged successfully his sometime masters on their own 
ground. Another promising play also staged at the Royal Court Theatre 
—as was Errol John’s—was Flesh to a Tiger by Barry Reckford, a native 
of Trinidad, who displays a colorful knowledge of his island’s traditional 
folklore and exposes the dangers of superstition among its inhabitants. 

Not all the “discoveries” at the Royal Court display the same 
theatrical acumen and technical skill as John Osborne whose first three 
plays, Look Back in Anger, The Entertainer, and George Dillon (writ- 
ten in collaboration with Anthony Creighton) have been performed in 
every corner of the globe and on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Funda- 
mentally, Osborne’s plays are studies in failure, failure of the individual 
to adjust himself to modern society and failure of modern society to solve 
its many problems. The Entertainer had an unprecedented success 
when Laurence Olivier appeared in the title role in London and New 
York. It has since been performed in Hamburg, Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, 
Budapest, and in Holland, Sweden, Norway and many other play- 
producing centers the world over. This play is considered to be the 
weakest of Osborne’s dramatic works. Its loose construction and 
the introduction of “music-hall” songs and dialogues explain what 
Osborne meant when he said that he had been influenced in the writing 
of it by the visit to London of Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble. It is curious 
that Brecht was completely unknown in England until 1956, and the first 
of his plays ever to be performed there professionally, The Threepenny 
Opera, was done at the Royal Court early in that year. Soon after the 
Berliner Ensemble, from east Berlin, visited London in the autumn of 
the same year with three plays by Brecht, the Royal Court staged The 
Good Woman of Setchuan, with England's great actress, Peggy Ashcroft, 
in the title role. Since then, the influence of the Brechtian technique of 
the “epic theater” has made itself more and more keenly felt in the Brit- 
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ish theater. Osborne’s most recent play, The World of Paul Slickey, was 
a dismal failure chiefly because he was attempting a new medium—that 
of the musical play of which he had not yet mastered the technique. Like 
his other plays it allows the author to fire satirical shots at contemporary 
society, chiefly at what he calls the “Establishment,” that is, the upper 
strata of a sharply class-divided society. 

The chief value of the Royal Court Theatre to young writers lies in the 
fact that it provides a workshop where they come to study and learn 
the craft of playmaking in surroundings which are unique in England if 
not in the whole world. The writers attend rehearsals of their own plays 
or of the plays by other writers, discuss problems of theatrical produc- 
tion, and, on Sunday nights, when the theater in England is closed by 
law, they are given an opportunity to see their plays performed before a 
private audience with professional actors but with the simplest possible 
staging. Since George Devine opened the Royal Court Theatre nearly 
four years ago, the English Stage Company (as the ensemble here is 
called) has staged thirty-eight world premiéres, twenty of which were 
by dramatists having a play produced for the first time. The “produc- 
tions without décor,” as they are called, accounted for eighteen unpro- 
duced plays out of a total of twenty-one. It is an impressive list. 

Look Back in Anger was followed by the joyous intellectual comedies 
of Nigel Dennis, a novelist who adapted his social satire, Cards of 
Identity, for the stage, and followed this with his play, an anti-religious 
satire entitled The Making of Moo. Moo is the ironic name of a god 
invented for the purposes of fulfilling man’s need to worship some super- 
natural power. This play was followed by Oliver Marlow Wilkinson's 
How Can We Save Father? which states a point of view diametrically 
opposed to Dennis’ and expounds a religious philosophy which appeals 
to many people at a time of religious and political uncertainty. 

I need do no more than mention in passing Christopher Fry, whose 
humanism and Christian pacificism—to say nothing of his mastery of 
poetic language—have made him world famous. Fry writes with great 
difficulty, and for many months he was lost to the theater because of the 
more attractive awards offered by the film industry. Responsible for 
most of the dialogue of Ben Hur, he went to Rome where he remained 
for many months until the film was completed. If there is anything in 
this film that raises it above the ordinary level of the banality of the 
average American movie, it is the fine quality of the dialogue. He has 
not yet completed his last play, on which he has been working for five 
years, entitled Curtmantle. This is the nickname of Henry II, who was 
King of England when Thomas a Becket was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Konald Duncan is another dramatic poet, a disciple like Fry of 
T. S. Eliot, or rather of Ezra Pound—which makes him less attractive to 
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some critics. Several of his plays have been performed at the Royal 
Court Theatre. He was the author of the libretto of Benjamin Britten’s 
opera The Rape of Lucretia staged by the English Opera Group. An 
innovation was the performance by the English Opera Group of a pro- 
duction without décor—Christopher Sly—an opera written by Ronald 
Duncan with music by Thomas Eastwood, who was the composer of the 
songs in Look Back in Anger. His most recent straight-play was The 
Catalyst at the Arts Theatre. It was a comedy in which Duncan treats 
the eternal triangle in a new and daring way and introduces a homo- 
sexual theme with a sardonic humor that expresses itself in thinly 
disguised verse. 

Another prize-winning play was A Resounding Tinkle by the school- 
master N. F. Simpson, which is a subtle tilt at suburban values and owes 
a great deal of its absurdity in form, if not in content, to the example of 
the French playwright Ionesco. The difficulty of communication in 
everyday speeck and the illogicality which arises out of misunderstand- 
ing have made of Simpson’s second play One Way Pendulum one of the 
Royal Court’s biggest popular successes. Mr. Simpson prefers to express 
the absurdity of human behavior without investigating deeply its fun- 
damental causes. Ann Jellicoe, a former teacher of drama, is the name of 
another prize-winner. Her first esoteric drama of the back streets 
entitled The Sport of My Mad Mother—which is a phrase taken from a 
hymn to the Hindu war goddess—uses somewhat confused expression- 
istic devices to express for the more inarticulate members of her own 
generation their psycho-social fear of death and destruction. Miss 
Jellicoe has yet to write another original play, but her second contribu- 
tion to the repertoire of the Royal Court Theatre, a new version of 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, shows that she is a master of English dialogue. 

Another Royal Court success was Willis Hall’s The Long and the 
Short and the Tall, a first stageplay by an experienced radio and tele- 
vision playwright. Created at the 1958 Edinburgh Festival by amateurs, 
under the title of The Disciplines of War and revived at Nottingham 
(under yet another title), it eventually was taken up by the Royal Court 
before being transferred to the West End of London as one of last 
season’s hits. Since then it has been performed or announced for pro- 
duction in various parts of Europe. With uncanny theatrical insight it 
deals with the conflict of ends and means in a highly dramatic situation 
—that of a group of English soldiers in the last war cut off from their 
main army by the Japanese and faced with almost certain destruction. 
The soldiers capture a Japanese prisoner. Neither speaks the cther’s 
language. Mr. Hall demonstrates among other things that in such situ- 
ations there is little to choose between opposing sides. 

Yet another Royal Court playwright, John Arden, is strongly preoccu- 
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pied—if not obsessed—by the theme of destruction. His first play, Live 
Like Pigs, is confined to a purely social problem—the resettlement of 
misfits in the postwar welfare state, a subject which he developed with 
some poetic strength and a willingness to look truth straight in the eyes. 
His second, Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, is a frankly didactic anti-mili- 
tarist play. It is influenced not a little by the theater of Brecht and it 
atempts to face the problem of man’s quest for personal power and 
preaches the moral that they who live by the sword shall perish by the 
sword, Set in mid-nineteenth century provincial England, it has for 
hero a returning soldier who deserts from one of Britain’s bloodthirsty 
colonial wars and who attempts to force his newly found gospel of peace 
on the townspeople at the point of a gun. It provoked a great deal of 
controversy among press and public alike. 

There are very many Royal Court names on the register, too numerous 
to go into detail here. There is only space to mention a few names: 
Cathleen Sully, Charles Robinson, Michael Hastings, Evelyn Ford, 
Stuart Holroyd, Christopher Logue, Doris Lessing and Arnold Wesker. 
The last two are not, properly speaking, Royal Court dramatists. Doris 
Lessing is a well-known and successful novelist from Rhodesia who 
came to England and was attracted to the new theater like so many of 
her contemporaries. Her first play, Mr. Dolinger, was performed in 
Oxford and her second, Each His Own Wilderness, was given at the 
Royal Court in a production without décor. The leading character 
of this is a middle-aged Liberal, a free-thinking woman. Another 
middle-aged Liberal philosopher is the hero of The Truth About Billy 
Newton, a third play which was performed last January in Salisbury. 
Mrs. Lessing is deeply concerned with the threat that is represented to 
the world by nuclear rearmament, and her third play is a bitter attack on 
man’s desire for self-destruction. 

Arnold Wesker is without doubt the most important young British 
dramatist today after John Osborne. Wesker, who comes from a poor 
Jewish East End family, of Russo-Hungarian origin, has written four 
plays: the first one, The Kitchen, which is set in the working-class 
milieu in which he was brought up, and a trilogy, consisting of three 
plays originally performed in Coventry. Chicken Soup and Barley, the 
first, was acted in London by the Coventry company on a guest visit to 
the Royal Court Theatre, but Roots, the second and his most important 
play to date, was taken over by the Reval Court intact and transferred to 
the West End for a short run. The third play of the trilogy, I’m Talking 
of Jerusalem (world premiére in Coventry in March 1960), completes 
Wesker’s present scheme of social criticism in dramatic terms. All three 
incidentally were revived in a special Wesker season at the Royal Court 
Theatre this past summer. Since writing these plays Wesker has 
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been bitten by the Brechtian bug and has announced that he will depart 
from his naturalistic three-act convention and try to appeal to his 
audiences by means of the “Lehrstiick” technique, that is, the technique 
of the didactic play. There is clearly some significant connection 
between the relative failure of Wesker to obtain a hearing among the 
respectable audiences of London’s Chelsea, where the Royal Court 
Theatre is situated, and the success of the other proletarian writers who 
have found their feet and their audiences in London’s Stratford where 
Theatre Workshop is holding high the banner of social criticism. All 
Wesker plays have for background a realistic picture of working people 
in England today. Chicken Soup and Barley portrays the disillusionment 
of British communists in 1956. Roots portrays with poetic inspiration 
the contrast between the inarticulate semi-educated country workers 
and the spiritual bleakness of their lives and the circumstances of their 
more fortunate brethren in the town. I’m Talking of Jerusalem intro- 
duces us to the same characters, more or less, as those of the first two 
plays, and describes an unsuccessful attempt of some of them to prac- 
tice socialism in a vacuum, but the tone of the play is not depressing and 
Wesker remains as he always was, a sincere and convinced socialist. 
Nevertheless the relative failure of Roots prompted its author to com- 
ment, “I seem to have been writing plays for a working-class audience 
which will not come to see them.” 

It cannot be denied that the public to which most of the new writers 
are addressing themselves is a middle-class public which makes up the 
bulk of English theatergoers. The popular theater of the British work- 
ing class since the industrial revolution has been the “Music Hall,” an 
art-form which was sustained over many generations by a succession of 
brilliant comedians who came from working-class homes mostly in the 
provinces. They developed a special brand of humor and a form of 
dialogue which is peculiarly British. They were mostly Cockneys from 
London or Lancashire or they were Scottish comedians. Their gradual 
disappearance from the English scene is one of the secondary themes of 
Osborne’s The Entertainer. Perhaps it is because the directors of the 
East London Theatre Workshop Company have attempted to keep this 
tradition alive in so many of their productions—as well as the fact that 
Theatre Workshop is situated geographically in a working-class district 
—that this theater cannot utter the complaint made by Arnold Wesker. 
For when all is said Theatre Workshop is the one truly popular theater in 
England today. Theatre Workshop struggled for many years in different 
parts of the British Isles before it found a home in the Theatre Royal in 
Stratford in East London—not to be confused with the other Stratford. 
Their inspired director, Joan Littlewood, whom I was rash enough to 
call Britain’s best theatrical producer fourteen years ago, has justified 
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the title which I gave her. Today most of my colleagues in the British 
press acknowledge the truth of my claim. The success of Theatre 
Workshop both at the Theatre of the Nations in Paris in recent years 
and since 1958 in England is now common knowledge. If I were 
to look for a single expression to describe the essential quality of Joan 
Littlewood’s productions I might be inclined to use the term “Commedia 
dell’ Arte.” Not in the classical sense—that is to say she does not use the 
masks of the Italian comedy as such—but in the general sense by which 
she uses all the popular arts of the theater including dance and music 
and mime, as required, together with a truly popular dramatic dialogue. 
Much of what Theatre Workshop does has affinities with Brecht 
although politically Theatre Workshop is to the right of Brecht. This 
style reached its climax in the production of The Hostage by the Irish 
dramatist, Brendan Behan. Brendan Behan’s first play, The Quare 
Fellow, which was originally performed in Dublin, and has since 
crossed the Channel as well as the Atlantic, owed the greater part of its 
latest success to the fruitful collaboration between the author and the 
director. Dealing with prison life and attacking the practice of capital 
punishment, it is suffused with the eloquence of its Irish author who has 
been called the spiritual heir of Sean O’Casey. Brendan Behan should 
be an authority on prison life, having spent several of this thirty-five 
years as a political prisoner of the British. He is, need I say it again?— 
an Irishman. 

The Hostage, with its Rabelaisian frankness, its popular ballads, 
its great love of life, and its human sympathies, presents varying 
aspects of the human dilemma in the terms of an incident in the Irish 
“War of Independence” against the British. Behan, once a terrorist, is 
no more a “terrorist” today than Osborne is an “angry young man,” 
though his characters can in their own peculiarly Irish way be as abusive 
as Osborne’s in his. It is interesting that The Hostage transferred to 
London’s West End where it has been filling a theater for over one and a 
half years and shows no signs of losing its popular appeal. 

The most promising “discovery” of Theatre Workshop is the nineteen- 
year-old Shelagh Delaney, a north-country working-class girl who has a 
rare talent for capturing popular speech and reproducing the “slang” of 
the milieu from which she comes. The sensitively observed and subtly 
created living characters of her first play, A Taste of Honey, are what 
strike one first. It is essentially a tragi-comedy which talks of human 
anxieties and yearnings and even dares to show the love that can grow 
up between black and white—a love that middle-class society abhors. 
The use of music-hall songs and music-hall dial.zue—which gives it 
certain affinities with the Brechtian theater—has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to its popular success. Like Behan’s play, it played to packed 
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houses in a West End theater for over a year and has been performed in 
many parts of Europe. Theatre Workshop has announced the forth- 
coming production of Miss Delaney’s second play, entitled The Glory, 
Jest, and Riddle, a quotation from a poem by Alexander Pope. The 
theme of the play, which uses the same conventions as A Taste of Honey, 
is once again critical of the contemporary world. 

Theatre Workshop prefers to avoid the kind of play to which audi- 
ences are attracted because they wish to forget what the world outside 
the theater is like. Yet the world which is depicted on the stage of 
Theatre Workshop is also a peculiar world of its own, a world in which 
reality is heightened by means of the skillful use of the many arts. It is 
very gratifying that in a country where the death of the theater has been 
publicly proclaimed at different intervals, first with the coming of the 
cinema, then of the talkies, and most recently of television, the art of 
the theater is still able to flourish. Other authors whose names have 
appeared on Theatre Workshop’s playbills include Frank Norman, a 
former prison lag, who writes with humor and human understanding 
about the anti-social elements of low life in the curiously titled Fings 
Ain't Wot They Used to Be; and Wolf Mankowitz, the author of a 
musical play Make Me an Offer, adapted from his novel, which also 
exploits the contrast between low life and high life in present-day 
society. Theatre Workshop is at the moment rehearsing another new 
play, by James Clancy, entitled Ned Kelly. This is the name of the 
Australian bush-ranger, a sort of Robin Hood of the nineteenth century, 
who robbed the rich to feed the poor, but ended up on the gallows. It 
may be that the more successful plays that have emerged from Joan 
Littlewood’s theater owe their success to a vogue, but there is a strong 
human sympathy which exudes from even the less attractive characters 
and an earthiness and directness of speech which appeal. And they are 
staged with such a sure touch and understanding for what is effective in 
the theater that the local unmistakably working class and equally 
unmistakably youthful audiences go again and again to the same plays. 

In recent years at the suburban theater in Hammersmith which enjoys 
the imposing title of “The Lyric Opera House,” although it is in fact a 
dramatic theater today, three other young writers have made their mark. 
The first of these is Harold Pinter, whose surrealist comedy The Birth- 
day Party, was called by a fellow critic “a comedy of menace” in which 
the pun on “menace” and “manners” gives the keynote to the play. It 
divided the critics because of the obscurity which hid a trenchant sense 
of humor, since exploited in two one-acters and several revue sketches. 
His second full-length play, The Caretaker, which carries on the dis- 
turbed atmosphere of his first play was given its world premiére at the 
Arts Theatre in May of this year and was pronounced by almost every 
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London critic without exception not only his best play but the most 
important play to have been staged in London in many years. It is not 
the story in a play by Mr. Pinter that counts—indeed if there is a story 
at all—so much as the insight into the psychological complexity of the 
broken-down members of human society, whose yearnings, frustrations, 
and peculiar mental states he paints with remarkable theatrical skill. In 
Hammersmith, too, after a tryout at Oxford, Bernard Kops made his 
bow with The Hamlet of Stepney Green, a folk-drama with songs that is 
set, like Arnold Wesker’s second play, in a poor working-class Jewish 
milieu in London. It has been performed elsewhere on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His second play, Goodbye World, which had its world 
premiére in Guildford, tries to examine the mind of a refugee from 
justice, while his third play, Change for the Angel, premiéred at Lon- 
don’s Arts Theatre in February, is to be followed by The Dream of Peter 
Mann, which has echoes of Macbeth in it, and is to be given its world 
premiére at the 1960 Edinburgh Festival. All reflect the bewilderment 
of the present-day younger generation. John Mortimer is a writer who 
reminds one of Ionesco, and he seems to be more impressed by the 
absurdity than the tragedy of the human dilemma. His two one-act 
plays, The Dock Brief and What Shall We Tell Caroline, which have 
already been performed in many countries, approach N. F. Simpson’s 
technique though they show a greater psychological understanding. 
The Dock Brief was awarded the Italia Prize in 1957 as the best televi- 
sion play of the year. His latest play, his first full-length one, opened in 
London at the beginning of February; it is called The Wrong Side of the 
Park, is set in a seedy suburban household, in which the submerged 
emotions of its occupants rival each other for expression, and it has an 
absolutely wonderful part for a young actress, magnificently played in 
London by Margaret Leighton, the most accomplished English actress 
of the younger generation. Alun Owen is the latest new dramatist 
to find his way to Hammersmith after a period of apprenticeship at 
the Royal Court. In his poetically sensitive tragedy, The Rough and 
Ready Lot, idealism and opportunism are given a powerful dramatic 
exposition in terms of a moral dilemma presented with wit and unde- 
niable skill. John Hall is another writer of significance, a former 
schoolmaster whose plays have not yet been presented in London 
though they have been seen in Bristol (The Strangers, later toured as 
The Holiday) and at Northampton (Pennyworth of Love). His first 
play, The Lizard on the Rock, which had its world premiére in Augs- 
burg and its British premiére in Birmingham, is shortly to be revived and 
brought to London. It is a semi-poetic study of the conflict between 
power and happiness. Mr. Hall’s most recent play, The Net (as yet 
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unproduced ), is set in a world of the future which has been ravaged by 
nuclear warfare. 

Until a few years ago it was the exception rather than the rule to see 
plays of serious content preponderate in the commercial theater in 
London; today they are becoming more and more frequent. Managers 
seem to have rediscovered their long lost spirit of adventure. It is a 
snowball that I am convinced is bound to grow. There are, of course, 
still a few younger writers who are unwilling to compromise themselves 
and prefer to play safe by writing “comfortable” plays that are unlikely 
to disturb their audiences’ feeling of self-satisfaction. Even playwrights 
of intellectual stature like Graham Greene come into this category. 
Although his early plays have been controversial—his very first play was 
in fact written for a small céterie theater club—his last play, The Com- 
plaisant Lover, is nothing more than a “boulevard comedy.” 

Peter Ustinov, John Whiting, Robert Bolt, Wynyard Brown, and N. C. 
Hunter have all the technical skill of their younger, more daring col- 
leagues and, in a sense, have enjoyed an even larger popularity. Yet 
fundamentally they shirk the great issues or having tried to confront the 
more controversial themes too soon and failed to find a proper echo 
either lose themselves in despair or triviality. I should make an excep- 
tion of a first play, Five Finger Exercise, by Peter Shaffer, a thirty-year- 
old dramatist of undoubted merit which had the benefit of a brilliant 
production by John Gielgud. Shaffer is aware of man’s inhumanity to 
man and his first play is a study in love and cruelty as it affects a single 
family of two parents and their two children, whose true feelings are 
laid bare by the arrival of a German tutor. This play, however, is situ- 
ated halfway between the two extremes of Rattigan and Delaney. In 
fairness to Rattigan I should say at this point that not all his plays have 
been trivial. The Browning Version (a long one-act play ), The Winslow 
Boy and the two long one-act plays which together make up Separate 
Tables are far from frivolous. His latest play about Lawrence of Arabia, 
called Ross, is being performed in London now. There is also news that 
Peter Ustinov, after several years of silence, has written a play entitled 
The Governors which is being considered for the Old Vic. If it is 
accepted, it is likely to form part of the repertoire which the Old Vic 
company will be taking with them to Moscow at the end of this year. But 
to return to Shaffer. I shall be very interested to see whether his initial 
success will make him side with the “comfortable” dramatists like Cow- 
ard, or Rattigan or Greene, or whether he will decide to join the ranks of 
the “angry young men” on the barricades of revolt, of the agitators for a 
bold resolution of the contemporary human dilemma. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE ABSOLUTE 


THE PLAYs OF HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 


WHILE THE NAMEs of Claudel, Gide, Giraudoux, Camus and Anouilh 
are well known on both sides of the Atlantic, that of Henry de 
Montherlant is practically a mystery in America. It is all the more 
strange that Montherlant should be ignored here since he has been 
for many years a fascinating figure to the French. His personality as 
well as his works has stirred up endless controversy and he himself 
has contributed, with a clever sense of showmanship, to the Monther- 
lant legend. 

Henry de Montherlant was born in 1896 of a noble family of 
Catalonian origin which traces back to the Middle Ages. He was 
educated at a Jesuit college where he was a troublesome student of 
violent actions which finally caused his expulsion. Still a child and 
on holiday in Spain, he devoted himself to bullfighting. He killed his 
first bull when he was barely fifteen and so he saw his name in print 
for the first time. As we shall see, Spain has exerted an everlasting 
influence on his life and work: austere Spanish mysticism as well as 
Spanish color and passion. In 1916 Montherlant joined the auxiliary 
service of the French Army, then asked for transfer to active service. 
His war record was brilliant. In 1918 he was severely wounded but 
this did not prevent him from dedicating the immediate post-war 
years to sport. He excelled in bullfighting, football, and running, in 
which he set a record for the 100-meter dash. A full record of these 
years would read like the adventures of an early Hemingway hero. 
Suffice it to say that Montherlant lived life to the hilt and that his 
immediate aims—action and pleasure—were most fulfilled. 

Montherlant says that the years 1925-1930 mark the turning point 
of his life. The years of violent action were over and Montherlant 
entered a period of contemplation. However Montherlant cannot be 
enclosed in one particular pattern of existence. He takes pride in 
what he calls his principle of alternation. What he defends so violently 
in one period may be negated by the actions or thought of the next. 
What has remained constant in his personality and writing is an aristo- 
cratic disdain for the mentality of the average. In Montherlant there 
is the Absolute by which all is judged. Therefore the mind which can 
compromise, come to terms, with the false issues of life receives the full 
body blows of Montherlant’s scorn. It is this quality of absolutism, 
unswerving and unbending, which Montherlant’s enemies attack, but 
without much success, for Montherlant generally lines up all the 
reasons on his side and cites chapter and verse to confound his op- 
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ponents. Of course, this makes his enemies furious and Montherlant 
is perhaps the most hated man of letters in France. 

Montherlant entered literature by way of the novel and the essay. 
Although he began to write for the stage early (his first play, L’Exil, 
is dated 1914, and he had written an early version of his expulsion 
from school) he did not devote himself to the theater until the years 
of the Occupation. In 1940 he wrote a Port-Royal, which he finished 
in 1942. This first version was neither performed nor published. In 
1942, he wrote La Reine Morte (Queen after Death), which was 
produced that year with resounding success in Occupied Paris by 
the Comédie Frangaise. The following year he wrote Fils de Personne 
(No Man’s Son), produced at the Théatre Saint-Georges in Paris. aud 
he began the composition of Malatesta, published in 1946 and per- 
formed by Jean-Louis Barrault in 1950. In 1945 he wrote Le Maitre 
de Santiago (The Master of Santiago), which was produced with 
great success at the Thédtre Hébertot. In 1949, he wrote Demain il 
fera jour which was played as a sequel to Fils de Personne. In 1954, 
the Comédie Frangaise produced Port-Royal, which was a second 
version of a theme which occupied Montherlant earlier. At that time 
he announced that this was his last play. Since then he has written 
and has had produced Brocéliande, in 1956, and Don Juan, in 1958. 
His play, La Ville dont le Prince est un enfant, written in 1951, has 
never been produced in France but has achieved success in Switzerland 
and Belgium. This noteworthy list comprises Montherlant’s dramatic 
output, and by any standards it is a remarkable sequence of works 
for the theater. 

La Reine Morte (Queen After Death) is a play which owes its 
subject matter to history and to a Spanish drama of Luis Velez de 
Quevara. Montherlant forestalled his critics’ efforts to denounce his 
lack of originality by publishing with his own play the original Spanish 
work in the same volume. The scene is Portugal, in the late Middle 
Ages. For political reasons, the Infanta of Navarre has arrived in 
Portugal to wed the son of the King whose heart is set on this marriage. 
The King has known that his son has had a liaison with Inés de Castro 
but he does not know that Don Pedro has married her and that Inés 
is pregnant. When Ferrante, the King, learns the truth of the situation 
and also that the Pope will not annul the marriage, the King orders 
that Inés be put to death. The King himself suffers a shock and dies. 
Don Pedro becomes king and places a crown upon the corpse of his 
wife. This is the play. All the themes of Montherlant can be stated 
in a few words. 

“A play,” says Montherlant, “does not interest me unless the external 
action, simplified as much as possible, is only a pretext for the explora- 
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tion of man: unless the author has undertaken, not to image and put 
together a mechanical plot, but to express activities of the human soul 
with the greatest truthfulness, intensity and depth. That can serve 
as a definition of what I have sought to put into my plays.” It is, 
therefore, elsewhere than in the bare outline of plot that one must 
look for the meaning of any play of Montherlant’s. 

It is the character of King Ferrante that towers over the story and 
all the other characters of La Reine Morte. Drama arises from char- 
acter, not action. Despite the fact that Ferrante meets Inés on terms 
of intimacy, and even of sympathy, he knows that he will kill her. 
Why? He says that he will do so “to preserve the purity of the succes- 
sion to the throne and to suppress the disturbance and scandal she 
caused in my State.” Ferrante is dominated by a principle of Absolut- 
ism, which is that of the destiny of a king who must embody that 
strength of character ever on guard against weakness which under- 
mines. His destiny is that of government, glory of the monarchy, the 
persona of the King. Anything, or anyone, standing in the path of 
his destiny must be suppressed, even by violence, if necessary. So 
although the King feels such great sympathy for the tragic Inés, he 
can still give the above answer when he is asked why he killed her. 

Yet, immediately afterwards, he says, “I have finished lying!” Does 
this mean that the reason given for Inés’ death is a lie? To say “Yes” 
would signify a complete misunderstanding of the play as Montherlant 
would have us comprehend it. There is in Ferrante both the monarch 
and the man. It is the man, full of the sense of human tragedy, who 
is moved to sympathy and to pity and to pangs of conscience, remorse, 
and all the other attributes of a human being. It is the man who is 
finished with lying. But within the man there is also the monarch 
and. the monarch is an abstraction. He is a puppet who performs 
within a circumscribed area. He moves according to a pattern long 
established, which goes in straight lines where deviations are un- 
thinkable. Duty is the spring to action of the monarch. Destiny 
created Ferrante a king and, although he is a man, subject to a man’s 
tenderness, pity, fear, remorse, it is as a king, not as a man, that he 
must act and he can do nothing which would undermine that abstrac- 
tion which is the monarch. As a monarch, he orders the destruction of 
the woman who would have ruined the concept of the monarchy. 
As a man he is filled with such remorse that he causes his own death. 
The triumph, in the end, is that of the man, not that of the monarch. 
This is a point which audiences failed to perceive because in the 
King the public saw what they called an “odious” character. Ferrante, 
for them, was the first of Montherlant’s horrible, terrifying, inhuman 
characters. 
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It has been charged that Montherlant’s odious characters have the 
sweep of the stage because they are unopposed except by other char- 
acters who are weaklings, physically and morally. Inés is a simple 
woman, wrapped in her love for the Prince and her child to come. 
She is an unforgettable portrait of a woman in love. But as far as 
the action goes, she is nothing more. She has the power to reach 
the man in Ferrante, but before the monarch she stands unarmed. 
The same may be said of Don Pedro, the Prince, caught in the throes 
of love to the extent of forgetting that he is not only a man but a 
king-to-be. This is precisely what Ferrante cannot forgive. The only 
character in the play who is the equal of the King is the Infanta. As 
a royal Princess, she has all the attributes of the King himself. If 
she is wounded in her pride as a woman by Don Pedro’s rejection of 
her, nonetheless, as a woman she can love and sympathize with Inés, 
her rival. What she cannot forgive is Don Pedro’s insult to her as a 
Princess in her royal being. 

Now while the characters in the play may be considered too weak 
to oppose what is “odious” in the dominant hero, Montherlant does 
not forget that the greatest opposition to his hero does not come from 
the other characters, but from the audience themselves who become, 
because of the very psychological interior drama, a participating force 
of opposition. It is they who respond and denounce the horror, the 
fright and the odiousness of the hero. Yet, such is the force of Monther- 
lant’s dialectics, that the audience, like the “weak” characters of the 
play, remain powerless to prevent the tragedy. La Reine Morte was 
powerful, austere, majestic. An audience, still under the heel of the 
Conqueror in 1942, could not but be fascinated and overwhelmed 
by a tragedy which seemed to represent the merciless grinding under 
of Fate. 

In 1943, Montherlant gave Fils de Personne (No Man’s Son). The 
action is contemporary, taking place during the winter of 1940-41, 
just after the fall of France. The armistice and the division of the 
unhappy country into occupied and unoccupied zones are the under- 
currents of the drama. In her long history, France has perhaps never 
experienced so tragic a fate. The period was one of sorrow, intro- 
spection, a search for the reasons for the débacle and a questioning of 
the moral values, or lack of them, which guided or failed to guide, 
the Third Republic. 

Just before the War and the great Exodus (as the French call the 
headlong flight south, pursued by the German Army ) Georges Carrion 
has found again Marie Sandoval, a woman who had been his mistress 
for a brief period some fifteen years earlier and who had borne him 
a child, Gillou. In the brief months before the War, Georges was 
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happy in the rediscovery of his fatherhood and lavished his attentions 
on his new-found son. Gillou, as he says, has all the charm of his 
tender years, and Montherlant has drawn a beautiful portrait of a 
boy. After the Armistice, Georges has withdrawn to Marseilles and 
has established Marie and Gillou in a villa near Cannes. Marie is 
unhappy here and wants to return to Le Havre, where her parents are. 
She claims the rainy autumn climate of the Riviera is unhealthy for 
her. As an escaped prisoner whose status is not yet established, 
Georges cannot go back into any part of the Occupied Zone. He does 
not know that Marie’s real reason for returning north is a new lover. 
In the end Marie prevails. She goes north, taking Gillou with her. 
Gillou hopes that his father will call him back. 

This is the simple plot of the play, and Montherlant has constantly 
stressed the fact that “story” interests him little and that the drama 
lies in the conflict of ideals and reality. It is the relationship of Georges 
and Gillou—more precisely, the opposition of their characters—which 
makes the drama. 

Georges Carrion is the second of Montherlant’s “odious” characters. 
He is the victim of an Absolute, of an Ideal. Marie says, “Instead of 
always insisting with fury on the impossible, why not take men as they 
are.” And Georges answers, “I reject them as they are.” The great 
answer is that Georges is aware of the moral plight of France. He 
looks over and above the Defeat into the future and is aware that 
France will have need of a new breed of men, strong, courageous and 
of great moral integrity. And the tragedy is that he is disappointed 
in his son. The horror arises from the fact that Gillou is presented 
as a normal, healthy, enthusiastic fifteen-year old whose interests are 
those of any other boy of his age, in any country. At first happy 
in his rediscovery of his son, Georges’ love has turned to disappoint- 
ment and, finally, to indifference to the boy. “Children! People like 
me are always dreaming of one day bringing forth something great 
out of these little formless molecules. And when one of these children 
is our own! Well, look what happens: my experience, my culture, 
twenty-five years of thinking about the world and knocking up against 
men—there’s a child marked out doubly by destiny for me to pass all that 
on to him, because he’s of my blood, and because I love him, and 
it’s to him precisely that I can’t do it, because he’s silly and because 
he’s shoddy. How avoid being bitter? How avoid becoming unjust? 
And why indeed should I spend time on him if he’s a mediocrity? 
Things must have some reason for them, especially when they are 
burdensome; and this one hasn’t. At present he still has the charm 
of his age. But at thirty what will he be? Wouldn't I do better to 
buy myself a Gobelin tapestry, which is beautiful once and for all 
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and will give me pleasure all by life, than to engulf my strength, my 
time, my money in a sack with a hole in it, which will never hold 
anything?” 

The horror of the situation is that Georges is right. It is the Absolute 
which can come to no terms with the mediocre. And, for Georges, 
Gillou represents the mediocre. Georges suppresses the flutterings of 
his heart, that “heart which has its reasons, which Reason does not 
know at all.” Marie says in defense of Gillou, “Gillou will do honor 
to his country by being perhaps an average, but a capable and decent 
Frenchman.” As if Georges could come to terms with the Average, 
the Mediocre. One can understand why French audiences were 
fascinated by, and made uncomfortable by, Fils de Personne. Recent 
events which had happened to them and in which they were involved 
made them squirm before the thesis of the play. 

The horror was intensified in Montherlant’s sequel, Demain il fera 
jour (Tomorrow the Dawn). We are in the uncomfortable period 
of June, 1944, just before the Liberation. It is the period of the 
downfall of the collaborationists and of the French Milice, which 
worked hand in hand with the Gestapo. The play attacks the bour- 
geoisie and those elements of it which most collaborated with the 
Nazis. It is a painful play, says Montherlant, because “it reminds them 
of the high price they are willing to pay, on occasion, for their priv- 
ileges, their liberty, or their life.” 

Georges Carrion has managed to return to the Occupied Zone where 
he has rejoined Marie and Gillou, now seventeen and on the threshold of 
manhood. The character of Marie has gained in stature from the Marie 
of the earlier play. In the earlier play, her love for Gillou was shared 
with a lover. But her experience with Roger was disillusioning. He has 
abandoned her or she him (it does not matter which) and all her atten- 
tion now is devoted to Gillou. To have a son of seventeen in 1944 is to be 
untranquil and nervous. Marie is going the road of Calvary that all 
French mothers of young sons of that year experience. For Gillou wants 
to join the Resistance. The hour has struck for him. Still pursuant of his 
ideal, Georges opposes his son’s desire to enter the Resistance. It is too 
late, says Georges, when the Americans are already fighting in Nor- 
mandy. Besides, France will have need of him in the years of recon- 
struction. But the real reason for Georges’ opposition to the Resistance 
is that he has been a bit of a collaborationist himself. Specifically, he has 
been defending, as a lawyer, others accused of collaboration. In the 
second act, Georges subtly changes his position and now desires that 
Gillou join up. The Georges who insisted on “quality” in 1940 is now, in 
1944, dominated by fear. He is now ready, like any bourgeois, to make 
compromises with his ideals. It will be to the advantage of an ex-collab- 
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orationist to put forth, in time of defense, that he has a son who was an 
underground fighter. Many saved their skins by just such an action. But 
Georges is punished in his son. “The old get away with it always; it’s the 
sons who pay for them. Thirty years of the father’s aberrations are pun- 
ished in the son. One deserved prison a hundred times, and it’s your 
little one, at the first folly he commits, who gets arrested. One brushes 
against death a hundred times, and it’s your little one, at the first risk he 
runs, who gets killed.” Gillou, “the decent,” has done what a boy does 
who is generous and has not much to offer: he offers his life. 

Montherlant has been described as a man of the Renaissance. His 
intellectual affinities are those of the humanists. The full pageantry and 
color of the fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian courts, with their 
daring men, their artists, their philosophers, with their insistence on the 
terrestrial glorification of Man, while they kept, with a pang of con- 
science, the nostalgia of medieval Faith—all these factors make the 
period fascinating to a man of Montherlant’s temperament. And it is to 
the Italian Renaissance that he went for the hero and subject of Mala- 
testa. 

The Malatestas were the tyrants of Rimini, which they ruled with an 
iron hand. The worst of them all was Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, 
whose crimes violated all morality. He killed three wives in succession, 
committed outrageous acts on his own children. As a condottiere, he 
bought and sold his way through the courts of Italy, serving and betray- 
ing where best it suited his interests. With all this he remained a typical 
man of the Renaissance as a lover of culture, encouragirg the humanists 
and artists who flourished at his court. 

Montherlant remains faithful to the portrait history gives us of Sigis- 
mondo. In the play, Isotta degli Atti becomes, however, Sigismondo’s 
wife. The humanists, Porcellio, Basinio and Platina are drawn from life, 
as are Pope Paul II and Cardinal Borgia, later Pope Alexander VI. The 
play chooses the last few months of Malatesta’s life when the tyrant’s 
rule has been reduced to the city of Rimini itself. Pope Paul covets 
Rimini and is especially concerned by the presence of Venetian troops. 
He has sent word to Malatesta that Rimini is to be turned over to the 
papal government in exchange for Foligno and Spoleto. Rimini is Mala- 
testa’s soul and he determines to go to Rome where he will assassinate 
the Pope. 

Malatesta’s plot is foiled by the awareness of the Pope. He is able 
to keep Malatesta prisoner in Rome. It is, indeed, the figure of the pope 
which emerges triumphant and brilliant in the play. The scenes of the 
interview between Paul II and Sigismondo in Act Two are among the 
most dramatic that Montherlant has written, but the great highlight of 
Paul’s character comes in Act Three. Isotta has come to Rome to plead 
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with the Pope for the return of Sigismondo to Rimini. She is dominated 
by her great love for her lord, tyrant though he be. Paul is gradually won 
over by this love which cannot be resisted. He grants what Isotta 
desires. “I have had,” he says, “through you a tiny instance of life. Do 
not make me regret it.” It is that imperceptible instant when God’s love 
invades the soul and overwhelms it so that it becomes itself a reflection 
of divine love. The spark lasts only an iafinitesimal fraction—“I have 
just done a good action. She will always believe that I acted from calcu- 
lation, that it was a trap. My hand was raised; I did not strike him down: 
where will that be counted to me? There ought, all the same, to be a 
reward when one does something good; if not a recompense from others, 
at least a reward from oneself. But nothing, my God! no, nothing, my 
God! no, nothing, my God, for goodness!” and the humanity of the Pope 
recoils from the dictate of the spirit. He reduces Malatesta’s return to 
Rimini from three months to two and a half, and requires that he leave 
pledges in Rome. But the Pope’s brief interlude of spiritual comprehen- 
sion illuminates the play with a light so powerful that all the rest is 
plunged into shadow. Pope Paul II becomes one of Montherlant’s most 
wonderful creations—a true figure of superhuman majesty and magnifi- 
cence, luminous and extraterrestrial, basking in a sun of glory. It is not 
his great enemy, the Pope, who kills Malatesta, but the humanists at his 
court. The killing of Malatesta is a symbol of the betrayal of the intellec- 
tuals, ironically more to be feared than swordsmen or men of political 
power. 

The glimmer of spirituality in Malatesta is carried over into Le Maitre 
de Santiago (The Master of Santiago). The inspiration for the play 
comes from a painting by El Greco in the Prado Museum. It represents 
the Presentation of Julian Romero to God. Audiences have remarked 
that the play was an El Greco come to life. The setting is Spain in the 
XVIth century. We are at Avila, the city of Saint Theresa the Carmelite. 
Montherlant intended the play to be the first of a trinity of auto-sacra- 
mentales, of which the others were abandoned. 

The story is told with the utmost simplicity and economy of means. 
Don Alvaro, forty-seven years old and a Knight of the Order of Saint 
James (Santiago), has abandoned the military life after the great vic- 
tory against the Moors, twenty-seven years earlier. With this victory, the 
Christian heritage of Spain was safeguarded. In these years has come 
the discovery of the New World, and Spain has been materially 
enriched. The knights of Santiago have come to Don Alvaro to prevail 
upon him to accept a commission of government in the New World. 
They cannot understand Don Alvaro’s withdrawal from the world when 
honor and glory are still within his reach. But Don Alvaro rejects the 
offer. Don Alvaro feels that, with the expulsion of the Moors, Spain was 
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reunited with her soul in the triumph of Christianity. However, Don 
Alvaro has hard views on what has occurred since. The exploitation of 
the humble natives of colonies—“You forget that thousands, no millions, 
of Indians would burn through eternity in hell if the Spaniards did not 
bring them faith,” to which Don Alvaro replies, “But thousands of 
Spaniards will burn through eternity in hell because they have gone to 
the New World”—has turned Spain from her true destiny as the shining 
example in God’s universe of God’s precepts. Don Alvaro has turned his 
back on wars, conquests, exploitation, glory, honor, all aspects of 
materialism. He would bask in the light of eternity. “Look at our 
mantle of the Order: it is white and pure like the snow outside. The 
red sword is embroidered on it where the heart would come, as if it were 
stained with the blood. The meaning of that is that purity, in the end, 
is always wounded, always killed, that always it receives the blow of the 
lance received by the heart of Jesus on the cross. Yes, the noble values 
in the end are always vanquished; history is the tale of their ever- 
renewed defeats. Only it mustn’t be those whose mission is to defend 
them, who undermine them.” 

It is, however, Don Alvaro’s relationship to his daughter, Mariana, 
which becomes the crux of the drama. Mariana, a young, beautiful girl, 
lives in the isolated world of her quixotic father, to whom she is devoted. 
She has fallen in love with Jacinto, the son of Don Bernal, a friend of 
her father and one of the knights. Don Bernal is anxious for the union of 
the two families, but both are poor. If Don Alvaro would go to the New 
World, the fortunes of both families would be made. Would not Don 
Alvaro make this sacrifice for his daughter? It is the answer to this 
question that shocks Montherlant’s detractors who, once again, see in 
Don Alvaro another “odious” character. But Don Alvaro has taken the 
Gospels literally, and renunciation for him can be nothing but total. 
Family ties and affections are stumbling blocks on the mystical journey. 
He must bypass them and go unhesitantly on his way. 

Mariana is pathetic in her humanity. Her love for Don Jacinto over- 
whelms her. For a moment she acquiesces in a plot to trick her father 
into accepting the commission to the New World. But, like the Pope 
in Malatesta, Mariana has been, in one brief instant, illumined with the 
grace of God: “I was in my room, at the foot of the crucifix, trying to 
pray that that man might persuade you. And suddenly it was you I saw, 
in the place of the Crucified One, your head leaning upon your shoulder 
as I had seen you, one evening, asleep in your chair, beside the burnt-out 
vine shoots in your brazier. And I felt that you were being scourged, as 
they scourged the Crucified One, and that it was essential that I should 
go at once to your aid. Broken be my life, and all I have hoped for, 
rather than that I should see you mocked under my own eyes, and 
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mocked through my fault, making straight for a decoy that I helped 
place for you.” Mariana has, at last, comprehension of her father’s 
mission, and she has decided to follow him along the path to God. 

The play ends on so high a note of mysticism that the spectator is left 
exhausted by its demands. The Parisian stage has seen the revival, in 
recent years, of plays with religious themes—Claudel’s plays, Sartre’s 
Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, Cocteau’s Bacchus—but none has reached the 
final ecstasy of Le Maitre de Santiago. Not that Montherlant’s critics 
remained voiceless for long. Don Alvaro was considered an inhuman 
father by some, involved in an incestuous attitude by others. Even the 
Christianity of Don Alvaro was questioned by orthodox sources. “I 
have not made of Alvaro a model Christian,” said Montherlant. “Indeed, 
he is at moments a counterfeit, almost a Pharisee. He feels strongly the 
first impulse of Christianity: renunciation, the Nada. He has little feel- 
ing for the second, the Union, the Todo.” 

Montherlant’s La Ville dont le Prince est un enfant has not been per- 
formed in France because of the delicacy of its theme and because this 
theme is played against the background of a religious school. It has, 
however, met with unqualified approval and success outside France. 
There are four main characters: the Superior who is head of the Col- 
lége; the Abbé de Pradts, who is senior master; André Servais, who is a 
senior and prize scholar; and Serge Soubrier, a lower-class student. The 
two boys share a rather complex relationship such as might exist 
between two school boys who admire and love one another. It is, how- 
ever, the relationship of the older of the boys, Servais, to the Abbé de 
Pradts, which is the core of the drama. The Abbé, of course, is older 
than his prize pupil. The loneliness of his life, the confinement, the need 
for something, or someone, to love, has pushed him dangerously close to 
the abyss. He is jealous of Soubrier and of his affection for Servais and 
is responsible for having the younger boy sent away. It is in a final scene 
between the Superior and the Abbé de Pradts that the dangerous theme 
reaches a solution which avoids sentimentality and vulgarity, and retains 
for the poor Abbé the sympathy of the audience. Love must be a sacri- 
fice and must lead to God. “There is another love, monsieur de Pradts,” 
says his Superior, “even towards a creature of God. When it attains a cer- 
tain degree in the absolute, through intensity, the eternity and the for- 
getfulness of self, it is so close to the love of God that one could then say 
that the creature of God was only conceived to make for us an outlet for 
God’s love. May you know such a love. And may it lead you, by dint of 
its blooming, to that last and prodigious love, beside which all the rest is 
as nothing.” The Superior makes the Abbé see that human love is a 
stumbling block on the path to God. The Abbé de Pradts must strip 
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himself, as had Don Alvaro, of all attachment to earthly possessions. 
Then, and then only, will he know the true essence of love. 

Port-Royal, considered Montherlant’s masterpiece, was produced 
with magnificent success by the Comédie Francaise on December 8, 
1954. The first version of Port-Royal was discarded, as we saw, but 
Montherlant continued to be fascinated by the great religious argument 
of seventeenth century France. Although Jansenism is at the core of the 
play, Montherlant is not specifically interested in the heresy itself. By 
pushing the question of heresy to the background, Montherlant is abie to 
concentrate on his characters. True to his dramatic principles, Monther- 
lant studies the interior drama rather than the presentation of outer 
action. The play was performed in its entirety without intermission, 
which was quite a feat not only for the actors but for the author and his 
audience whose attention was enlisted for some two and a half hours. 

The Jansenist movement was dominated by the great Arnauld family. 
It derives its name from Cornelius Jansen, the Bishop of Ypres, who had 
written a commentary on Saint Augustine. It desired a reformation 
within the Church in order to combat the influence of Protestantism. 
The Jansenists were for a return to the simplicity of early Christianity. 
But if their ideals were laudable, they brought down upon their heads 
powerful enemies within the State and the Church. They, like Don 
Alvaro, were rigid, hard interpreters of the precepts of Christianity. 
They had attained the Nada (as Montherlant had said of his earlier 
hero ) but remained this side of the Todo. Politically, the government of 
both Richelieu and Louis XIV looked with disfavor on a group which 
proclaimed most spiritedly its right to maintain its own discipline and 
independence. In the Church the Jesuits attacked its harsh interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, and specifically concentrated on the Jansenist view 
on grace and predestination. The Jansenists retaliated by attacking what 
they considered the lax Jesuit views on morality. The Jesuits were able 
to prevail at Rome, where Jansenism was proclaimed heretical. All this 
is the background of Port-Royal, which takes its name from the mother- 
house in Paris. 

All the incidents and characters of the play, except one, are drawn 
from history. With a marvelous sense of the dramatic, Montherlant has 
concentrated all the action on one summer afternoon, August 26, 1664, 
and all in one place, the parlor of the convent of Port-Royal in Paris. 
Here is the home of the nuns of the Holy Sacrament, with their scarlet 
cross embroidered on their white habits. They are in great agony of 
spirit as they await the arrival of the Archbishop of Paris who will 
demand that they sign a Formulaire which will be, for them, a renunci- 
ation of their principles and beliefs. Will they sign or will they refuse to 
sign? On the one hand, they are devoted daughters of the Church and 
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could not exist separated from their Holy Mother. On the other, they 
believe in their movement with their whole hearts. Not to sign would 
make them guilty of disobedience, but to sign would take away from 
them their reason for existence. This, rather than Jansenism itself, is 
the highlight of the play: the great agony of spirit of the Sisters, their 
spiritual groping and struggle to reach the light which will illumine 
their night and make clear to them what they must do. 

The great struggle is dramatically presented by Sister Angélique and 
Sister Frangoise. Sister Angélique is drawn from life. Montherlant 
quotes Sainte-Beuve in regard to her: “a strong, sad, tender soul 
capable of every great agony, a soul great also in her Order and 
admirable.” She is made up of pride, nervous weakness, and humility, 
all factors of her psychological makeup which, by turns, fight for 
supremacy. The question of the Signature has precipitated a great 
crisis in her soul. It is no longer a question of signing or not signing. 
She has made up her mind that, come what may, she will not sign. But 
even if her refusal signifies outwardly her stern devotion to principle, 
inwardly she is seriously disturbed in her faith. ‘This is greatly shaken, 
and she is tormented by the fear that she will lose it. 

In the case of Sister Francoise (and she is the only character invented 
by Montherlant), we have a soul at first rather unconcerned by the 
problem of the signing, but who gradually, in the face of the threats of 
dispersal of the rebellious nuns by the Archbishop, comes to have her 
faith reinforced. Her scenes with the Archbishop, her reasonable and 
audacious replies, are marvelous in their clarity. Like Don Alvaro, 
Sister Frangoise hecomes the typical Montherlant creation of intransi- 
gence. She cannot accept half-way measures. The precepts of Chris- 
tianity are perfectly clear to her, and one either lives them or does not. 
The payment of mere lip service to Christianity is valueless to such as 
Sister Francoise. “I prefer,” says Montherlant, “a society which acts as if 
it did not believe, but believes, to a society—ours—which pretends to 
believe in Christianity, makes the gestures of belief on occasion, but 
does not believe and does not live it.” 

Montherlant knows, of course, that such creatures, like Don Alvaro 
and Sister Francoise, will be considered freaks and monsters, and that 
they will always be subject to persecution. The end of Port-Royal, in 
the play as in history, comes with the dispersal of the most stubborn 
nuns. Montherlant gives us the compromising character in Sister Flavie, 
who knows how to come to terms with both her conscience and her 
enemies. The historical fact that this visit of the Archbishop occurred 
on a late summer day is fortunate for Montherlant the dramatist. He is 
able to use his setting with the greatest symbolism. The whole stage is 
diffused with the great summer sunlight in which the white robes with 
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the scarlet crosses of the Sisters are bathed in a dazzling light. At the 
end the scene remains a long while empty, then, one by one, the black- 
robed “Sisters of the Night,” who are to replace the others, enter. We 
are reminded that winter follows summer, inexorably. 

While it is not hard to detect where Montherlant’s sympathies lie, it 
must be said that he has remained as objective as a clear-sighted his- 
torian before the facts. He has rendered with impartiality and sympathy 
both sides of the problem. Mother Agnés Arnauld, the guiding spirit of 
the Order, and the Archbishop of Paris are both drawn accurately and 
each speaks and moves in the direction that his belief leads him, with 
directness and sincerity. 

Port-Royal, undoubtedly, will be considered one of the great master- 
pieces of the twentieth-century French theater. The work of Henry de 
Montherlant as a whole will gain in importance as time goes on. Henry 
de Montherlant fits into the pattern of the great French moralists. Spe- 
cifically, he attacks bourgeois mentality and morality. He reminds 
modern man that his pursuit of material comforts and his complacency, 
or rather, apathy, in regard to spiritual values is leading him straight 
to destruction. That is why, in Le Maitre de Santiago, he tries to show us 
that Spain forsook her destiny as a country dedicated to God when she 
pursued the gold of the New World. Montherlant wants to show us that 
in the Nada, in Nothingness, lies our true wealth. However, and 
Montherlant is the first to recognize this, in Nada must be contained 
Todo (Everything). It is in the Todo, none the less, that Montherlant’s 
themes are the most barren. He has not been able to bridge the gap 
between Nothing and All. His themes lack the virtue of charity, that 
charity which is love. Redemption presupposes sin, but redemption 
cannot be effected without love. Montherlant, like his hero, Don 
Alvaro, commits perhaps the greatest sin of all, the sin of pride. Spiritual 
awareness requires that in renouncing All for Nothing we should know 
that this Nothing, on the spiritual plane, contains All. Otherwise, the 
Sacrifice, which is the basis of Christianity, is hollow. And this sacrifice 
can only be achieved through love. Montherlant is half-way right in 
shocking his audiences out of their complacency and apathy, in making 
them aware of spiritual values. But his audience is also half-way right 
in considering his heroes monsters. He has not been able to save them 
from the charge that they are Pharisees, those who observe the letter but 
not the spirit of the law. The great sense of pity, which is so heartfelt 
in the plays of Claudel, for example, and which surrounds his characters 
like a halo of light, is totally lacking in Montherlant’s. Like Don Alvaro, 
Montherlant is not a model Christian. Joun B. Rey 





Malatesta, Queen After Death, No Man’s Son, Tomorrow the Dawn, and The Master of Santi- 
ago have beeu published in English translations by Jonathan Griffin in the volume, The Master of 
of Santiago and Four Other Plays _—— de Montherlant, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
English quotations from these plays are from this volume. 

















THE AUTUMN GARDEN: 
MECHANICS AND DIALECTICS 


I 


Probably no play of the American theater (and I am including tat 
feeble adaptation The Wisteria Trees) is more completely Chekhovian 
than Lillian Hellman’s recent and most charming original drama, 
The Autumn Garden. Although the piece was only mildly successful 
when presented during the 1950-1951 season on Broadway, to the 
discerning (and here I quote Alan Downer) it is “Miss Hellman’s most 
original play.” 

The Autumn Garden is remarkable for its skill. Miss Hellman herself 
(in her Introduction to Four Plays) lists the two faults most enumerated 
by her critics: that her plays are “too well-made” and that they are 
“melodramas.” These two limitations are strikingly absent from The 
Autumn Garden. As a matter of fact, the play successfully contradicts 
Miss Hellman’s own statements about the nature of drama. In her 
Introduction, she states: “The theatre has limitations: it is a tight, 
unbending, unfluid, meager form in which to write.” But The Autumn 
Garden is just the opposite kind of drama; it is loose in structure, 
bends easily but without breaking, is fluid and, far from being meager, 
overflows with characters and situations; indeed, so diffuse is the 
play that a first reading presents the same difficulties as does The 
Cherry Orchard: one must keep a finger poised to search out identities 
in the cast of characters. 

In all of Miss Hellman’s first six plays, the initial situation is pre- 
sented in terms of some kind of problem, and in three of these pieces 
(Days to Come, The Little Foxes and Watch on the Rhine) the first 
actors the audience sees and hears are servants behaving in the tradi- 
tional opening scene fashion. The Negro servants, Addie and Cal, 
who are on stage in the first scene of The Little Foxes, are there to 
give us a feeling of elegance and richness and a sense of power, all 
of which help establish the character of Regina Giddens before her 
delayed entrance allows her really to dominate the stage. In The 
Autumn Garden, the opening is quite different. “On stage at rise of 
curtain” are six of the main persons of the play. They do not direct 
their conversation or their actions toward any one situation, but indeed 
are behaving in a manner which we have come to call Chekhovian. 
Each is concerned with himself, his own problems. We, the audience, 
seem to have interrupted a series of activities which have been going 
on for some time: the marital problems of Rose and Benjamin Griggs; 
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the complex emotional and financial relationships between old Mrs. 
Ellis, her daughter-in-law and her grandson; the grandson’s involve- 
ments with a novelist friend and with his fiancée, the refugee, Sophie 
Tuckerman; Edward Crossman’s peculiar and lonely position. Finally, 
there is the setting itself, “the Tuckerman house in a summer resort on 
the Gulf of Mexico, about one hundred miles from New Orleans.” The 
house serves a symbolic function, just as do the houses of Madame 
Ranevsky in The Cherry Orchard, of Sorin in The Seagull and of the 
Prosorovs in The Three Sisters. It is the old home to which cling many 
memories but which has grown somewhat shabby with the passage 
of time; it is the autumn garden where flashes of brightness only 
emphasize the proximity of wintery sterility. 

In both The Children’s Hour and The Little Foxes, widely regarded 
as Miss Hellman’s best plays, once the initial situation has been estab- 
lished, the whole movement of the plays is direct and without em- 
bellishment toward the climax. Both are “well-made” plays in the 
narrow sense that in neither are there any characters or any actions 
which do not contribute directly to the unfolding of the central inci- 
dent. Here we might consult Miss Hellman’s definition; “by the well- 
made play,” she writes, “I think is meant the play whose effects are 
contrived, whose threads are knit tighter than the threads in life 
and so do not convince.” But all art is contrived and better organized 
than life. The trouble in The Children’s Hour and The Little Foxes 
is that the contrivances are too obvious; they are theatrically con- 
vincing, but they do not have the high artistry which makes them 
consistent with themselves, true not to life but to dramatic art; the 
contrivances in these pieces render them merely realistic, good enough 
for exciting (even meaningful) theater, but not great art. Again, 
Miss Hellman’s words suffice. The dramatist, she asserts, “must repre- 
sent.” These plays do, merely. 

The Autumn Garden does all this and more. Without seeming to, 
in this play Miss Hellman organizes her materials in terms of artistic 
principles, dramatic principles (what Coleridge called “organic” prin- 
ciples). The realism is to the essence of human existence, not to the 
representation of life. There are many threads of action and of 
thought playing through The Autumn Garden. By the end of Act One, 
we have established the moral and artistic principle upon which the 
play is based: people must do the best they can; to do less is immoral. 
And Miss Hellman, as she hastens to admit, is “a moral writer.” But 
the difference in The Autumn Garden is that the moral is within the 
situation and within the characters, not superimposed upon them by 
a skillful playwright. (This is the kind of thing David Magarshack 
refers to in his exciting study, Chekhov the Dramatist. Pointing out 
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that “the chorus element” is “an indispensable feature of the play of 
indirect-action,” he maintains that it is the characters themselves who 
perform the choral function, of moral judgment on the action. “Char- 
acters,” he asserts, “assume the mantle of the chorus whenever their 
inner life bursts through the outer shell of their everyday appearance 
and overflows into a torrent of words.” And when this occurs, the 
characters move from the world of realism into the world of art. 
For they are then not merely human beings but become also human 
symbols.) Nick Denery and Rose Griggs are both immoral and selfish 
people, but their immorality is a matter of degree inasmuch as all 
of the characters are to some extent tainted (or human). Perhaps one 
could say it in this way: in this play, Lillian Hellman lets her char- 
acters alone to act out their destinies, regarding them only with love 
and understanding; in her earlier play, she took sides; one can list 
the characters she admires and those whose behavior and beliefs she 
dislikes; in Days to Come, for example, she admits she even tried to 
balance characteristics: good against bad, well against sick, complex 
against simple. In The Autumn Garden, she does not make this kind 
of break-down. The result is true complexity, both in dialectics and 
mechanics. 


Il 


Mechanically, The Autumn Garden has Chekhovian grace. The char- 
acters all belong on the set: each has a legitimate reason for being at 
the Tuckerman house at this particular moment in history; each is 
searching for the meaning of life, and for love. Some are weak, some 
a little stronger, but one cannot make lists or easy judgments; this, 
in other words, is not melodrama; these are people, not puppets. In 
Act One, Rose and Benjamin Griggs, a retired general, are involved 
in analyzing their marriage; they have never understood one another, 
nor do they now; they are doomed perennials. Mrs. Ellis is an aged 
matriarch using her money for her own selfish pleasures and her 
tongue to criticize; her dependent daughter-in-law and her grandson 
are unhappily caught in their emotional mother-son relationship; the 
grandson is further involved with an unsuccessful (and evidently 
homosexual) novelist and finally with his fiancée, the refugee Sophie, 
half European and wise beyond her years; in both relationships young 
Frederick Ellis is an innocent; he is a good example of the conse- 
quences of “momism.” Then there is Constance Tuckerman, who runs 
this genteel boarding house; she is a sentimentalist, living on dreams 
and good works, understanding neither. Into this charged atmosphere, 
where indeed the blooms are withering on the vines, come the Denerys, 
Nick and Nina, cosmopolites and sophisticates, up to their old tricks; 
they live on her money but they amuse each other by their little 
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cruelties at the expense of other people. Finally, there is Ned Cross- 
man, observer of life, lonely and drunken. 

These people arrive and depart constantly. The superficial stage 
action consists of noise and bustle; the director is provided with 
inexhaustible opportunities for stage effects of the most varied sort. 
This movement supplies the external tension, a tension partly pro- 
duced by confusion and stir, but a tension which accurately mirrors 
the inner states of mind and emotions of the characters. 

This is a Chekhovian cast, appropriately set in the American South; 
they are upper middle-class people, with their roots in money and 
traditions, but caught in the essential tragedy, the tragedy of life. 
This is not Shakespearean; it is Chekhovian. It is social drama, not 
classical tragedy. As such, it has two necessary dialectical principles. 
First of all, as Miss Hellman reminds us, it is “sharp comedy... . 
The world these people [she is discussing The Cherry Orchard] made 
for themselves would have to end in a whimper.” But, and here is 
the second significant point, even though the dramatist does foresee 
the end of this world, he has what Miss Hellman calls “the artist- 
scientist hope” for a better one. The pity and terror are present, 
but they are not for the single, noble (however representative) indi- 
vidual, the Hamlet or the Lear; the pity and the terror are spread out, 
they are for all. Pity and terror have been democratized and made 
the proper subject for prose. 

The Autumn Garden is written in prose. By the very nature of 
the medium, the tragic intensity and, to a lesser degree, the tragic 
nobility of the characters and their situations are rendered less mag- 
nificent than if the play were phrased in poetry. In one sense, this 
is a purely mechanical problem. But prose can take on certain of 
the qualities of poetry, or, I should say, certain poetic devices are 
available to the prose writer, particularly to the dramatist. Perhaps the 
most significant of these is symbolism. In Days to Come (a play 
whose shortcomings Miss Hellman admits, but, as she says, “with all 
that is wrong, all the confusion, the jumble, the attempt to do too 
much, I stand on the side of Days to Come”), one of the characters 
says: “I don’t like autumn anymore. The river is full of leaves and 
it was too cold to walk very far.” This speech, as any clever sophomore 
could tell us, has symbolic overtones. In The Autumn Garden, aside 
from a few incidental references to roots and trees, there is no 
mention of a garden, but the title adds a necessary symbolic note 
to the whole play. Miss Hellman has used a number of such titles, 
particularly those which emphasize the organic, natural aspects of 
human existence: in both The Searching Wind and Another Part of 
the Forest, she has used the significant relationship between man and 
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nature to extend the meaning of her dramas. So in The Autumn 
Garden, the symbolism inherent in the title adds a poetic dimension 
to the scope of the play. 

In fact, this is my central point: that the kind of drama we have 
in The Autumn Garden is the only kind which makes for modern 
tragedy. It is not merely psychological (as in Tennessee Williams) 
nor sociological (as in Arthur Miller) but it is artistic (poetic) and 
moral—and all in the Chekhovian sense. And so Miss Hellman’s 
movement in this direction is a movement toward seriousness. As 
one New York critic ironically put it, Miss Hellman is “our most 
promising playwright.” 

That Miss Hellman should have moved from the “well-made” play 
in the direction of Chekhov is not surprising; for a sensitive individual, 
this was a logical development. Further, it was natural in light of 
the life-long study which Miss Hellman has made of Chekhov, a 
devotion which culminated in her edition of The Selected Letters of 
Chekhov, published in 1955. In her various editorial notes, Miss Hell- 
man pays tribute to Chekhov's “common sense,” to his workmanship, 
and to his “deep social ideals”; of all his plays she thinks The Three 
Sisters is the greatest. These opinions throw some light on The Autumn 
Garden, for they support our idea of its careful design and, in par- 
ticular, they give a point of reference. For the central themes of the two 
plays are similar: nostalgia for a no-longer existent past and the indi- 
vidual’s frustrating search for love and the meaning of life. The central 
“message” of both The Autumn Garden and The Three Sisters is also 
the same: the inevitability of disaster in the kind of world presented. 
Miss Hellman has quoted this pertinent remark from one of the letters: 
“A reasoned life without a definite outlook is not a life, but a burden and 
a horror.” 

MARVIN FELHEIM 











SPIRITUAL AND POLITICAL REALITY: 
SHAW’S THE SIMPLETON OF 
THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 


Ir 1s LIKELY that Shaw’s later plays will soon be regarded more highly 
than they are now. These works will scarcely rank, however, with his 
first dozen, because Shaw seems in his latest phase to have lost interest 
in human beings as individuals and in the critical analysis of their 
psychological motives. The result is a dearth of intrinsically interesting 
personalities in the plays after The Apple-Cart (1929). To compensate 
for this withdrawal of interest from the individual, Shaw turned to 
speculation upon the current social and political scene and to the 
recording of his impressions thereof as an interested spectator. In the 
form of the extravaganza he presented his deeply felt ideas upon the 
parlous state of the world and utilized increasingly the symbolic fable 
as basis for the drama. The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, Geneva, 
and Far-Fetched Fables record the extreme reaches of the allegorizing 
tendency which came to supplant in Shaw the firm, precise rendering of 
the individual human psyche. 

If Shaw lost interest in personality, his late plays reveal his intellectual 
subtlety more sharply than his previcus ones (with the exception of 
Man and Superman, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House and Back to 
Methuselah). The ranging quality of his mind and his intellectual 
agility stayed with him to the end. As virtuoso pieces which reveal at 
the same time a deep commitment to his own values, these last plays 
merit fuller consideration than they have yet been given. At least they 
frequently throw unexpected shafts of light into the configurations of a 
gifted mind; and by extension, they reveal unexpected insights, too, into 
the tangled political realities of the modern age. 

The structure of these plays, perhaps justly, has been adversely criti- 
cized. We may grant that firmest structure in the drama results from 
the use of firmly wrought characters in psychologically dynamic situa- 
tions such as we have in many of Shaw’s own earlier plays. But another, 
looser kind of structure is possible, that of presenting a full analysis of 
central intellectual themes with variations being adroitly played upon 
them. Upon examination, Shaw’s late plays do possess a firmness of 
intellectual line which their apparent concern with contemporary chaos 
at first tends to obscure. Even in The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, 
which has been regarded as one of the loosest of these plays, a structural 
principle asserts itself. The prologue is in part a commentary upon 
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imperialism and in part 2 demonstration that a change of heart must 
underlie all social progress, while Act I is primarily concerned with dis- 
cussion of a eugenics experiment. Early in Act II, we have a return to 
the subject of politics, particularly in its imperialist implications, and 
then a discussion of love as the “simpleton” sees it in his disillusionment: 
romantic love has little of the permanent satisfaction to be associated 
with the altruistic motives ideally governing political activity. Later in 
Act II the “Judgment” occurs and balances in importance and weight the 
eugenics experiment analyzed in Act I. The “Judgment” in fact comple- 
ments the prologue: those who are unable to live responsible lives and 
to experience an inner regeneration are deemed unworthy of continued 
existence. If we bear in mind its ideological rather than purely dramatic 
organization, The Simpleton reveals a careful balancing of masses of 
material and a clearly wrought parallelism of structure in its two acts. 
This play has been controversially evaluated. Edmund Wilson has 
called it Shaw’s only “silly play”;! and even a sympathetic critic, 
Katherine Gatch, has commented upon “the afflicting ineptitude of its 
allegory.” She has remarked that artistry is attenuated “to the vanishing 
point” and that there are no traces of the dialectical framework which 
Shaw ordinarily used to organize his other late efforts.? William Irvine 
finds that the play is “violent, chaotic, and feebly spendthrift of good 
artistic ideas.”* Irvine, however, implies that there is some intellectual 
substance in the work and countermands to a degree Edmund Wilson’s 
adverse judgment. Lawrence Langner, on the other hand, finds in The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles “some of Shaw’s most inspired 
writing” and, in contrast to Miss Gatch, thinks that Shaw’s allegory is 
“magnificent.” Most students of Shaw would adopt neither of these 
extreme positions, but might agree with Archibald Henderson that this 
work is the “least appreciated” and “understood” of Shaw’s apocalyptic 
plays.® The sympathetic critic will find much that is challenging in the 
play, even if its ideas are not always embodied in viable artistic form 
and even if it lacks an adequate center—a commanding protagonist. 


The prologue to the play, which is tenuously yet firmly connected to 
it, sets forth chiefly by implication the nature of existence in “the Unex- 
pected Isles.” These Isles form a tropical crown colony of the British 
Empire, where the unpredictable and the extraordinary often dominate, 
as if in accord with the sudden and inexplicable appearance of the 
islands themselves from out of the sea a few years back. At the end of 
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the play Pra, the native priest, remarks to his sister Prola, the native 
priestess, that “the Unexpected Isles are the whole world.” The only 
difference, then, between the Isles and other lands is one of degree: in 
the Isles the contingent and paradoxical are present in more elemental 
form. If in the primitive surroundings of these islands the unexpected 
most often obtains, it also underlies the surfaces of more sophisticated 
societies. In these supposedly advanced cultures, the presence of 
apparent order is in itself no indication that a genuine orderliness exists 
to support a truly vital polity. In fact, Shaw infers that European civiliza- 
tion is effete in contrast with a society, such as that in the Isles, where the 
inscrutable energies which help us define the nature of final reality are 
more clearly gathered to a focus. 

In order to illustrate the unusual potentialities found in life and to 
suggest that ordinary existence is only partly removed from the fantastic 
where the probable does not exclusively prevail, character and incident 
in the prologue are heightened and foreshortened. Characters have the 
exaggerated aspect of caricatures; their psychological lines are blurred; 
they appear and disappear in disjointed sequence; and they are usually 
involved in events which strike men of dispassionate intelligence—and 
often themselves—as absurd. As if to emphasize the role of the unex- 
pected in our ordinary experience, Shaw also had recourse to the 
methods of farce, which depend for their effect upon distortion of what 
we are most familiar with. Early in his career, even in a letter to 
Florence Farr in 1892, Shaw had defended his intermittent use of the 
farcical: “You are wrong to scorn farcical comedy. It is by jingling the 
bell of a jester’s cap that I, like Heine, have made people listen to me.” 

In the prologue a disappointed adventurer, Wilks, becomes a civil 
servant in the empire. Finding this life far removed from his imagined 
conception of an exalted destiny, he succumbs to enervating depression 
and decides to get into newspapers even if he must commit suicide to do 
so. In contrast to Wilks, civil servants are ordinarily satisfied with the 
status quo and with the security provided by government office; they are 
not so quixotically imaginative nor so quixotically eccentric as he is. But 
in a time of general confusion, there is no predicting what may happen: 
even civil servants may become maniacal. In any event, thin partitions 
divide the normal from the abnormal; and an unfavorable climate, a 
strained atmosphere, or an unusual psychic stress may bring to the 
surface destructive, ordinarily inhibited tendencies. 

Wilks also becomes a symbolic figure politically: unless England’s 
imaginative powers are less capriciously directed than his, the empire 
may dissolve from the sheer inability of colonial administrators like him 
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—and of the British public—to see the facts for what they are. Imme- 
diately before he blows out his brains, he pompously declares: “Let the 
whole earth be England; and let Englishmen rule it.” In effect, Shaw 
seemed to be saying that flamboyant pride like Wilks’s may lead to a 
sorry fall for the country he represents. Shaw’s final comment in the 
prologue on British imperialism is made through Pra to another British 
servant, the emigration officer: “The empire is for those who can live in 
it, not for those who can only die in it.” Pra’s opinion of the English is 
that, on the whole, they lack flexibility, intelligence, and amenity, 
qualities which would help arouse the instinctive loyalties of subject 
peoples. It takes life, in short, to awaken life, whereas England is “a 
strange, mad country where the young are taught languages that are 
dead and histories that are lies, but are never told how to eat and drink 
and clothe themselves and reproduce their species. They worship 
strange ancient gods; and they play games with balls marvelously well; 
but of the great game of life they are ignorant. Here, where they are in 
the midst of life and loveliness, they die by their own hands to escape 
what they call the horrors.” The emigration officer in his turn reveals 
the white man’s racial arrogance, which has been in part England’s 
undoing as a colonial power, when he loudly asserts that he will tolerate 
interference from “no nigger alive” if he might also wish to do away 
with himself. 

The farcical dominates the prologue again when this emigration 
officer, “an unsatisfactory young man of unhealthy habits” and much 
addicted to self-pity, decides upon suicide. The farcical is inherent in 
the disproportions existing between his essentially trivial dislocation and 
the desperate remedy he invokes to allay it. He has chosen for his leap, 
Pra says, the cliff of life instead of the cliff of death, some distance 
beyond. Pra may, incidentally, be indicating the close proximity of life 
and death in human affairs. In a fit of impatience, Pra pushes the 
emigration officer from the cliff of life. The civil servant, as a result, 
finds not death but life, since there are nets at the bottom of the cliff 
which catch those that go over and which then tumble them into the 
water to be immersed, as it were, in a baptismal flood. The ineffectual 
emigration officer, previously distracted by trivialities, somewhat ludi- 
crously incurs renewal of spirit almost in spite of himself: appearing a 
bit later “in a spotless white robe,” he admits that as a result of his 
immersion his “immortal soul” has been “brought up.” He now gives 
over his petulance, he takes seriously for the first time his destiny, and 
he later becomes a competent political secretary of this crown colony as 
Hugo Hyering, K.C. 

The intruding lady tourist in the prologue (later seen as Lady Far- 
waters ) is too grimly serious for her own good, and is educated by Pra 
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to a realization that life is more supple and complex than she had 
realized in her single-minded endeavors to convert him as a heathen to 
Christianity. At this point, her sensibilities ave too unrefined for her to 
understand any appeal except one made to the senses: Pra can reach her 
soul only through the flesh, and accordingly he makes love to her. The 
male tourist—who is her husband, Sir Charles Farwaters, and later gov- 
ernor of the Isles—is simultaneously instructed in the same manner by 
Prola to a realization that a realm of life-giving values exists beyond 
those generally accepted by the British aristocracy. 

The young woman (later Mrs. Hyering) who storms into the colonial 
office for permission to remain on the islands, is deficient in seriousness, 
though not in vitality. There is, in fact, a suggestion of hard convention- 
ality at her core: although she believes in the instinctual life, she recoils 
from evidences of a stronger vitality than her own, when in the temple 
cave she thinks that life is “coming a bit too thick for me.” She also 
places the worst possible construction upon what transpires there— 
especially the attentions of Pra and Prola respectively to Lady and Sir 
Charles Farwaters—and reveals that to the impure all things are impure. 
She nettles the regenerate emigration officer to such an extent that he 
pushes her from the cliff of life, so that she will be baptismally immersed 
as he has been. As a result, she does become somewhat less’ obstrep- 
erous, although regeneration is less radical with her than with the others. 
As we see later in the play, she only somewhat modifies her uncritical 
receptivity to life. In contrast to Wilks who grimly retreats before life, 
the young woman too jauntily confronts it. 

Since nothing proceeds in the Isles according to expectation, the 
complacency of a pride which an apparent mastery of circumstance 
often engenders proves to be impossible there. The final effect upon 
people exposed to the continued uncertainty underlying life in this 
island colony is an added degree of self-realization, a comprehension of 
their limitations if not of their deficiencies. It is therefore fitting that 
later in the play the emigration officer, the young woman, the lady 
tourist, and her husband are wiser than they had been in the prologue. 
From the standpoint of plot, the prologue may be judged superfluous, 
as St. John Ervine has maintained.’ From the standpoint of providing 
an atmosphere of lively fantasy, of adumbrating theme, and of establish- 
ing the initial inconsequence of many of its characters, the prologue 
could not readily be dispensed with. 


The play has two topical centers which provide a minimal organiza- 
tion for it. The first of these is a eugenics experiment in which Pra and 
Prola, Hugo and Mrs. Hyering, and Sir Charles and Lady Farwaters 
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participate. They act upon the desire Shaw expressed through Don Juan 
in the Hell scene of Man and Superman of breeding the race “to heights 
now deemed superhuman.”* As a result of twenty years’ activity, only 
four offspring have been derived from the six cooperating parents. At 
this point, the Reverend Phosphor Hammingtop, who had been kid- 
naped by pirates to be their chaplain, is stranded by them. Hammingtop 
is an unsual figure, although he is not a commanding and inherently 
interesting one. His father had been a well-known chemist who had, like 
Henry Higgins in Pygmalion, an overwhelming desire to experiment 
upon a human being, and his son lay to hand. The father had given him 
for food milk and butter from cows that had eaten grass sprinkled with 
nitrates and bread made from wheat which had been grown from these 
chemicals. As a “nitrogen baby,” he had never known an ordinary 
existence. Even his given name—Phosphor (from phosphorous )—is 
unusual, he thinks; he is customarily called “Iddy,” a diminutive of 
“idiot.” Pra says that Iddy might indeed be a new type of man, but also 
implies that experimentation with human germ plasm may be of dubious 
value if nothing more startling than this man is produced. Like the chil- 
dren produced from the island enterprise, Hammingtop is far removed 
from the eugenically bred superman. 

Iddy falls in love with one of the four children, Maya, at first touch. 
He had been so impressed with the beauty of what he took to be her 
wooden image that he kissed it, only to find that the figure had sprung 
alive in accordance with his secret wishes: Pygmalion thus gets his 
Galatea. Iddy’s strange surroundings now induce a kind of trance 
in which the moral standards he had once observed seem no longer 
relevant; and one thinks of the somewhat similar relaxation of moral 
philosophy experienced in similar circumstances by Bishop Heard of 
Bampopo in Douglas’s South Wind. Situations, which would, according 
to Iddy’s previous standards, seem fantastic, are in a deeper sense not so 
at all; conversely the values, which automatically inhere in the conven- 
tions, often become comparatively unreal. Thus to Clapham polygamy 
seems a scandalous departure from permitted behavior; in reality, the 
majority of subjects in the British empire countenance or practice it. In 
the farcical conspectus of the play and in its partial withdrawal from the 
European social scene, illusion and reality keep shifting in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. What would be regarded as wildly fantastic or scandalous in 
“civilized” Europe is regarded, then, as the only possible norm in the 
Unexpected Isles. Truth unfolds progressively in time by a series of 
incremental, sometimes disjointed revelations; truth is dynamic and 
everchanging, never fixed, static, or permanently formulated. 
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To the parents’ “Cooperative,” Iddy seems providentially sent to the 
Isles. The four children, two male and two female, of the eugenics 
experiment have now reached physical maturity, and are “magically 
beautiful” in their hieratic shrines. The parents need for their female 
offspring a man who is both young enough to reinvigorate the racial 
stock and respectable enough to give their unusual enterprise “moral” 
sanction in the eyes of outsiders. They ask Hammingtop to remain in 
two capacities, as a shared spouse for the two young women, Maya and 
Vashti, and as bishop to the Unexpected Isles. Iddy comes to worship 
the beauty of Maya and her surroundings—like the garden of Eden to 
him—and he compromises with his principles to become the husband of 
both women. It is natural that Iddy draw back at first from being a 
party to this project, for he is not only timidly conventional but tired of 
being utilized for impersonal purposes. There is a difference, however, 
between being experimented upon by mechanical means and regarding 
one’s whole life—in Pra’s sense of exploring one’s unfulfilled aspirations 
—as an experiment. Pra accordingly invites him to explore his unknown 
self and its possibilities here in the Isles. 

The planned parenthood project cannot be considered successful in 
reconciling, as its proponents had dreamed, “the flesh and spirit of the 
west with the flesh and spirit of the east.” Pra, one of the -voices of 
wisdom in the play, admits that this experiment has been a failure. 
Apparently Shaw perceived that his confident expectations, expressed 
in Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah, for a biologically 
perfectible race were premature. Such disillusionment was perhaps 
inevitable in view of his realization, early and late, that human nature 
is irrational and unpredictable, that it cannot be reformed easily, and 
that complete control of it may not be desirable. At the end of the play 
Prola thus maintains that all plans, by their limited scope, fail. In an 
inspired passage she proclaims rather that the tonic quality in spiritual 
experience resides in its ineffable dimensions: “We are not here to fulfil 
prophecies and to fit ourselves into puzzles, but to wrestle with life as it 
comes. And it never comes as we expect it to come.” The program also 
disappoints for a different and opposite reason: the failure of its partici- 
pants to comprehend its full implications and to define them clearly in 
moral and human terms. Only at the end of the play are Pra and Prola 
aware of the divine purpose expressing itself in life and their own part 
in its onward propulsions. 

Thus the children have been carefully reared and educated and have 
had every advantage; they should have become young men and women 
of surpassing excellence. Shaw indicated in his preface to the play that 
these children represent law, pride, heroism, and empire; but they 
embody these abstractions in attenuated and lifeless form. They lack 
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the vigor and intelligence that a less sheltered, less artificial life might 
have produced. Instead of expecting universal reverence for their 
beauty, they might more profitably have been instructed, Prola says, to 
do something “dirty and grubby and smelly enough to show that you 
live in a real world and not in a fool’s paradise.” 

Pra perceives that they have been brought up according to the best 
knowledge available; he sees, too, that Prola has also carefully nurtured 
their aesthetic sensibilities. They lack, however, the all-important attri- 
bute of moral conscience. As a result, they live in a fairyland of the 
imagination and have too little sense of reality to evolve any effective 
philosophy for action. Although Iddy possesses in contrast “a morbid 
excess of conscience,” he does not have the strength to live up to it. In 
the union between him and the girls, his moral scrupulousness fails to 
influence them nor do they make him any less morbid. Thus Shaw con- 
cluded first, that moral feeling must exfoliate spontaneously from within 
and secondly, that it must become a passion for its manifestations to be 
effectual. 

In Act II of the play some of the social and political repercussions of 
this eugenics project are traced. Over the years, Iddy has not managed 
to sire any children with either Maya or Vashti; the program has ended 
in the second generation in sterility. With sincere regret, Pra and Prola 
admit that their ambition to establish “a millenial world culture” has 
been vain. The main person affected by this enterprise—the simpleton 
—is unhappy with his life as lover of two virtual phantoms and has come 
to see that in a purely romantic love there is no durable fulfillment. In 
a moment of reconciliation toward the end of Act II, Maya, moreover, 
vanishes suddenly from his arms. Thus to a purely sexual attachment 
can accrue the insubstantial quality associated in the play with the 
inconsequential natures of the four children. 

Ironically, this experiment in controlled polygamy convulses the 
British empire at large. It is absurdly stirred out of all proportion to 
what has taken place: an infraction of moral convention achieves world- 
shaking prominence, with the result that all the fleets of the empire 
assemble for the first time in history in one place—in the cryptically 
named “The Port of Good Adventure.” In this sequence, Shaw espe- 
cially satirized the political intolerance and fanacticism which derive 
from ignorance. Since the countries which are sending ultimatums to 
the Unexpected Isles know little of the true nature of the experiment, 
they cannot be expected to have any sound basis for their conclusions 
and subsequent demands. The various fleets in the harbor symbolically 
argue over trivial matters of precedent and protocol, as if, after all, these 
were the chief realities in establishing relationships between countries. 
They also threaten “sanctions,” which were once thought to mean “the 
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approval of the gods” but which now mean “bombs full of poison gas.” 

In this part of the play, Shaw effectively ridiculed the bluntness and 
bluster of contemporary imperialist politics. Naval deputations from 
the outraged dominions are sent to the Unexpected Isles to reinforce 
their divergent demands. The only difficulty is the fantastic one that 
the communiques from each nation are contradictory. An impasse thus 
results when the various nations are incapable of understanding one 
another: “To reform his morals, half of them want to rain destruction 
on this little household of ours, and the other half is determined to sink 
them if they attempt it.” 

A complete lack of imagination in the “diplomacy” of the British 
dependencies is revealed through the sameness of their threats. All, 
monotonously, threaten violent reprisals at noon: “Not one of them has 
originality enough to fix half past eleven or a quarter to one,” says Sir 
Charles Farwaters. The resourceful Pra, impatient of the intoler- 
ance evinced by the discordant nations, counters their unreasonable 
demands, first by ignoring them, then by sending word to the steaming 
warships that there has been an outbreak of smallpox on the Isles. The 
message is received as the noon-day cannon goes off, before the various 
ultimatums can be implemented, and the various fleets then steal away. 
An international crisis is avoided by the most practical and ‘irrelevant 
and farcical of expedients. 


After the “international incident” in the harbor is closed and Iddy 
reveals his disillusionment with romantic love in the early part of Act II, 
he continues the discussion by analyzing with Pra the nature of political 
reality. This whole discussion is the connecting link between the two 
centers of interest in the play, the eugenics project and the “judgment” 
which takes place in the last part of the second act and favors those 
whose personal and social lives both have been responsible. Iddy says 
political facts are always difficult to know. Pra agrees that we live in a 
world in which we must independently work out our ideas and reject 
the artificial ideas propounded for our guidance by interested journalists 
and political theorists. Iddy maintains, and Pra apparently assents, that 
the only valid politics has some aura of religious fervor, and the same 
basis in heightened emotion as abiding personal love. The establishing 
of the beautiful and the good upon earth, Iddy hazards, is the only 
desirable political aim. 

This discussion is interrupted by Iddy’s spying in the distance a 
flying form which he takes to be an albatross. He goes out with his glass 
to discover that the creature is no bird, but God’s avenging angel come 
to announce the Last Judgment. The angel's task is to find out whether 
people are “worth their salt”; if they are not, they will summarily 
disappear. The intelligent and discerning Pra soon sees the drift of the 
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angel's proclamation: he perceives that judgment is valuation in the 
here and now and a continuing process. There have been at least three 
adumbrations of this theme; the flippant woman in the prologue who 
becomes Mrs. Hyering has, in passing, summed up the whole world as 
composed of “dispensables and indispensables”; the Pitcairn Islanders 
whose fleet was in the harbor early in Act II had predicted that the 
judgment was to begin at five o'clock that day; and immediately before 
the angelic visitation, Prola, impatient with her children, had asserted 
that “someday Heaven will get tired of lazy people.” 

The angel is Shavian in his ideas. Instead of being the traditional time 
of wrath, the judgment, he says, will take place on a beautiful and an 
ordinary day. He echoes Shaw also in the view that no day of wrath 
engendered by God could equal in destructiveness the man-wrought 
Great War. An attenuated strain of Calvinism marks the judgment as it 
did Shaw’s own thinking on social leadership: only the elect who have 
justified themselves by the intrinsic worth of their lives will be pre- 
served. Apparently, not many of the characteristically apathetic and 
phlegmatic English will be saved, since they are predominantly of two 
kinds disliked by Shaw: those who do not read the Bible and so prefer 
no religion at all, and those pious people who read it so literally that they 
expect re-arisen skeletons to be put “through one of their shocking crim- 
inal trials.” Whatever else it is for the survivors, the judgment is the end 
of the childhood of the world—“a civilization” which is “a disease pro- 
duced by the practice of building societies with rotten materials”*—and 
the beginning of its responsible maturity. The angel is also Shavian in 
asserting that none of God’s creatures, including the angels, are perfect. 
He maintains that his own organism can—and will—be more perfect; he 
thus hopes that soon he will be able to rise more easily from the ground. 

If we agree with Shaw that conventional notions of judgment may be 
“childish,” we need not trust so completely, as he seems to have done, 
human tribunals which, in their disregard of precedent, would operate 
in a social void. That all should “pay their way” in a democracy is a 
worthy principle. Yet human beings in implementing it can be all too 
fallible: they can too easily regard as undesirable what they do not 
understand, what goes contrary to their own views, and what violates 
accepted ethical norms. If Shaw may have been justified in his condem- 
nation of British penal practice, “liquidation” of social offenders hardly 
seems a justifiable alternative. 

Shaw himself was of two minds about this subject. In the preface 
to The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles he seemed, from political 
expediency, to favor repression of vocal minorities and the arbitrary 
extermination of those who interfere with socialist evolution. In the 
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preface to On the Rocks—despite some remarks favorable to the Tcheka 
and the OGPU—he modified his view to restrict liquidation to criminals 
or to those who are criminally irresponsible. If possible such individuals 
are to be “reformed by gentleness and shamed by non-resistance.”! 
There is actually, then, little difference between what Shaw proposed 
and existing practice in communities which condone capital punish- 
ment, except that Shaw redefined criminality and social responsibility. 
As we see in The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, the individual 
would exist under sufferance. His government would constantly try to 
determine whether he should be permitted to live, then whether he 
should be assigned a highly disciplined existence or be allowed complete 
moral liberty."1 He has poised over him, therefore, a Damoclean sword 
which may descend at any time that he fails in responsibility. 

Shaw apparently could not see the excesses to which his program 
could lead when it would be administered by a ruthless dictator or a 
vested bureaucracy. Earlier, he was more fully aware that the chief 
danger to individual liberty derived from judgments made according to 
the conventions of the community: “All abstractions invested with 
collective consciousness or collective authority, set above the individual, 
and exacting duty from him on pretence of acting or thinking with 
greater validity than he, are man-eating idols red with human sacri- 
fices.”!2 Shaw apparently did not see that effective restraints upon the 
powers of controlling individuals or agencies in the State might be lost if 
the humanistic and loosely Christian values which he continued to 
embrace were to be disregarded. Yet he did sense some of the dangers 
in his theories. In the preface to On the Rocks, he insisted that valuation 
by state tribunals should avoid proceeding by fixed patterns. Special 
social classes, for example, like the aristocrats or the Jews, subject arbi- 
trarily in the past or present to racial and political persecution, should 
not be prosecuted for extrinsic reasons of race or social nonconformity. 

Under the existing social organization Shaw felt that “private pro- 
prietors” consisting of landlords, irresponsible aristocrats, financiers, and 
businessmen, had life and death powers over the individual."* He 
advocated instead that these powers be vested in the community. In 
this play he was less concerned, then, with repercussions to the individ- 
ual of his proposed judgment of mankind than with presenting his motif 
that “suddenly a civilization which has long ceased to think (or in the 
old phrase, to watch and pray ) can fall to pieces when the vulgar belief 
in its hypocrisies and impostures can no longer hold out against its 
failures and scandals.”!* 
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Shaw’s thesis that the socially undesirable should be eliminated has its 
most valid projection in the allegory of this play, which has a tentative, 
experimental, and “as if” flavor about it. The imaginative toying with 
the idea of a last judgment in which the wages of social indifference is 
death is far more satisfying intellectually than the explicit exposition of 
such views in the preface to the play. In Act II Shaw probes the ques- 
tion: “What would actually happen if the last judgment were to take 
place today?” His list of social malefactors has a Gilbertean flavor (“the 
humane mikado’s” similar list of offenders who would not be missed), 
but Shaw is more in earnest than Gilbert was. In Shaw’s allegory, those 
who disappear are the useless and the mischievous, “the selfish some- 
bodies and the noisy nobodies,” the manipulators of the Stock Exchange, 
the apathetic members of Parliament, the self-centered denizens of 
Mayfair, the pompous professors and the complacent medical practi- 
tioners. If there is no hope for mankind's progress until his nature is 
changed, those who obstruct progress by their unwillingness to react to 
suggestion ought to be eliminated. Hyering perceives the drift of the 
angelic judgment and applies its premises to the local scene: so long as 
he and Sir Charles are engaged responsibly as governors, he says, they 
will not disappear. Lady Farwaters is confident that her gardening will 
save her from obliteration; Mrs. Hyering, still the least serious person 
on the island, is more on the defensive but hopes that improving her 
mind by solving cross-word puzzles may qualify as useful activity. 
According to Shaw who here speaks through Prola, men will have to 
learn to judge themselves independently of God and God's angels—if 
that should be necessary—in order to lead purposive lives. They will 
have to set up their own tribunals to ascertain whether “Mr. Everyman 
... is a creator of social values or a parasitical consumer and destroyer 
of them.”?® In establishing a widespread sense of our social responsibili- 
ties, self-mastery rather than fear of God’s judgment would ultimately 
be a preferred alternative. Or as Shaw had said long ago in “The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook” appended to Man and Superman, man “must in 
effect, change himself into the political Providence which he formerly 
conceived as god; and such change is not only possible, but the only sort 
of change that is real.”!® 

When the judgment occurs in London, radio reports reach the Unex- 
pected Isles that the removal of nonentities has brought panic. The 
greatest “tragedies” occur in the West End where the senseless round 
of pleasure interminably continues despit» all warnings. That part of 
civilization represented by the West End is not greatly different from 
the hell which Shaw described in Man and Superman and it therefore 
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deserves to perish. (“Hell .. . is a place where you have nothing to do 
but amuse yourself.”!7) Lady Gushing (president of the Titled Ladies 
League of Social Service ) illustrates this West End irresponsibility. She 
deplores the inequality of sacrifice demanded between the East End 
and the West End, and as a nonentity disappears herself somewhat later. 

Other aspects of the judgment are amusing and unusual enough to 
seem fantastic. For one thing, a disproportion exists between the radical 
nature of this judgment and mankind’s ability to believe that a severe 
appraisal is taking place. The truth at this point is too extraordinary for 
belief. Iddy as a representative of the Church of England feels that he 
ought to have been consulted about an essentially religious function. 
The Pope refuses to countenance any revelation that is not received 
through the channels of the Catholic Church. The government of 
England objects to judgment by God’s emissary (the angel) rather than 
by God himself. The Prime Ministei is also shaken by the vulgarity— 
more, apparently, than by the trut! --of some of the expressions used in 
the angel’s report. The commande: -in. chief cannot see why the second 
stanza of the national anthem should have given such offense to the 
angel, who declared God should not se ordered to do political dirty 
work for England. The commander, in fact, feels that it is God’s duty 
to confound England’s enemies and so prevent the rise of widespread 
atheism. Furthermore, the disparaging remarks of the angel concerning 
British civilization and morality lead to a wave of unreasoned patriotism 
in which it appears that England will at last wage a full-scale war with 
heaven (though Pra makes the wry observation that England has 
actually been at war with heaven these many years ). 

In this lively fantasy Shaw could criticize modern politics for their 
fundamental weakness: nations are all too often diverted from central 
issues to issues of little importance. How little mankind can learn even 
from disaster may well be a cause for despair, or as Shaw himself said 
earlier in a disillusioned mood: “The world will not bear thinking of to 
those who know what it is.”1* 

A coda is appended to the climactic judgment, in which Pra and Prola 
discuss the meaning of what has taken place and its implications. Inci- 
dentally, this coda balances in weight and importance the much more 
extended prologue which had been less explicit in meaning. In contrast 
with the spurious union of the children with Iddy, the union of Pra and 
Prola has been a genuine welding of bodies and souls and personalities. 
Yet in their close union they have never been jealous of each other's 
spiritual independence. In fact, they have always considered a concep- 
tion of love as parasitic dependence the great temptation to be avoided. 
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A truly understanding love, Shaw implied, is always aware of the need 
for each individual to assert and to preserve his identity—paradoxically, 
as it were, to render the union of the two people more firm. 

If the judgment has taught him anything, says Pra, it has been the 
need to exercise one’s will conscientiously. Prola in her turn desires to 
embrace life, and she intuitively recognizes that this forthright act will 
save her from death by angelic fiat. She says that she can never go back 
to the country of the expected, having experienced in the Unexpected 
Isles the unpredictable nature of the genuine spiritual life. She main- 
tains, iz: effect, that all aspects of the world are miracles to those who 
possess the imagination to see them truly. The chief wisdom is the 
realization that no child is born like any other child, and that the force 
of life is sacred so long as it is not dishonored by the cardinal sin of sloth. 
As for Pra, he will, at the risk of insecurity, struggle for more knowledge 
and power. Prola agrees that there is no easily gained stability in the 
Unexpected Isles, nor ought there be here or elsewhere. The price paid 
for security, we infer, is always too high; the future will belong to those, 
he says, who prefer surprise and wonder. Prola now sees how mistaken 
their eugenics experiment had been. The idea may have been note- 
worthy, but the means to give it effect were entirely too circumscribed 
and pedestrian. 

The chief paradox in the social and political life is this, Prola recog- 
nizes: we cannot completely bring to pass the changes which we desire, 
but we must still try actively to will them. The four children disappeared 
at the sound of the angel’s trumpet, because their lives had been as 
mechanical and as will-less as the blueprint for the future which 
produced them: “On the Day of Judgment not merely do they cease to 
exist like the useless and predatory people: it becomes apparent that 
they never did exist.” There will be a coming race, but it will be entirely 
different from their previous, rather too carefully nurtured children. At 
the end of The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles Shaw thus somewhat 
tentatively affirmed the evolutionary optimism set forth in Back to 
Methuselah, a faith more positively affirmed in Shaw’s preface to the 
Oxford Classics edition of the play in 1946. Prola closes by saying that 
so long as her own days are days of wonder she will fear no day of judg- 
ment: stage thunder will be powerless over the force of life within her. 
Along with her mate Pra, she then hails the increased life to come, as 
a result of dying to the old self. Another Shavian paradox, therefore, is 
this: the powers of life are augmented by the death of all that is trivially 
pleasurable. 

Shaw’s paradoxical acuteness of mind revealed in this play is one chief 
measure of its rich suggestiveness. His mental adroitness, his comic 
inventiveness, and his genial sensibility also inform The Simpleton of 
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the Unexpected Isles and give it greater stature, I feel, than it is ordi- 
narily accorded. The combination of sprightliness and seriousness, of 
wit and social passion, characteristic of plays like Major Barbara and 
Heartbreak House, is the distinctive feature of one of Shaw’s notable 
performances in his last years. 


FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 
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NOUVELLES REFLEXIONS SUR LE THEATRE, par Jean-Louis Barrault, 
Flammarion Editeur, 1959. 282 pp. 


Ce livre, publié a la fin de 1959, parait dix ans aprés les Réflexions sur le Thédtre 
du méme auteur (Vautrain, Ed.) 

Comme le premier ouvrage, c’est un recueil d’essais, de réflexions, d’anecdotes 
concernant I’art du théatre, les activités de la Compagnie RENAUD-BARRAULT, le jeu 
du comédien, certaines oeuvres représentées, et quelques auteurs. 

Armand Saxacrov écrit dans sa préface: “Il semble qu’on entende la voix d’un 
homme qui se reléve aprés le repos d’une halte: Voila ot j’en étais,—et maintenant 
en route pour la nouvelle étape.” (On sait en effet que Jean-Louis BARRAULT et 
Madeleine RENAUD assument maintenant la direction de l’Opton-THeATRE DE 
FRANCE. ) 

L’ouvrage est riche et divers. Grace a cette densité et A cette variété, l’intérét ne 
faiblit jamais. Ce qui le rend plus attachant encore, c’est que l’acteur passionné 
Jean-Louis BARRAULT est également un auteur enthousiaste, et qu’il touche aussi 
souvent le coeur du lecteur qu'il éveille l’attention de son esprit. Qu’il exprime ses 
convictions sur le sens philosophique du Théatre “premier sérum que homme ait 
inventé pour se protéger de la maladie de l’Angoisse,” ou qu’il raconte les luttes, les 
échecs ou les triomphes de sa Compagnie; qu’il trace un “portrait de Jean Racine” 
ou qu'il consacre soixante-quinze pages 4 sa longue collaboration avec CLAUDEL 
qu'il “aima comme un pére” et qu'il admira comme un des plus grands poétes de 
tous les temps, Jean-Louis BARRAULT nous communique la foi qui fait de lui un des 
grands hommes de théatre de notre époque. 

La Foi, l’Amour, la Passion, tels sont les trois mots-clés de ce recueil, trois mots— 
surtout “l’Amour”—que l’on rencontre maintes fois, au fil des pages, comme I’on 
rencontre d’autre part un certain nombre d’ “idées-forces,” ces “plus chéres idées” 
de l’'auteur, et qui sont notamment: le sentiment qu'il existe “entre les hommes” . . 
“au-dessus de la communauté du sang et de celle de l’esprit, la communauté du 
coeur”; le sens d’un devoir qui consiste 4 “agir et 4 Fame,” et la conviction qu'il 
“est interdit de s’arréter.” A cété de ces idées généreuses de l’artiste “engagé,” il ya 
celles de “l’artisan de théatre”—comme Jean-Louis BARRAULT aime a se nommer, cet 
artisan de théatre qui est d’abord Mme, qui croit “aux ressources infinies du corps 
humain,” et qui réve de “tentatives futures” de “théatre total, ou thédtre complet” 
ou l’acteur sur la scéne pourra “représenter a fois "homme et son espace, l"homme et 
son décor.” Ainsi le comédien pourra-t-il servir mieux, plus complétement, le théAtre 
“Art de la communion humaine.” 


CHRISTIAN CHARPENTIER 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH THEATRE. THE FLIGHT FROM NATUR- 
ALISM, by Joseph Chiari, D.-és-L. Macmillan Company, 1959, 242 pp. 


Dr. Chiari has made an eminently valuable study of a generalized attitude towards 
drama in France which he calls “the flight from Naturalism.” 

The playwrights selected for study in Part I are the poets Rostand, Ghéon 
(although the author refers to him as “first and foremost, a prose dramatist”); 
Supervielle and Claudel, with mention of Maeterlinck in the introduction. In Part II 
are chapters on Copeau, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Sartre, Anouilh, and Montherlant. 
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In the introduction, Dr. Chiari defines his terms, art and its reality; dramatic 
action; “l’optique du théatre”; identification of actor with part, and spectators with 
characters; and psychological distance. 

One of the most welcome chapters is that on Jacques Copeau, that great and wise 
man of the theater whose profound esteem for the vitality and essential worth of the 
classics freed the stage in France from the shackles of realism. Especially valuable 
are the quotations from his essays, one printed in 1905, the other in the N.R.F., 1939, 
which have not lost their topicality and pungency. 

Without the formation from the example of Copeau’s austerity and his reverence 
for the integrity of the text, one may well ask if Barrault would have succeeded in 
bodying forth Claudel’s visions, in unlocking and communicating to other actors the 
life and beauty of Claudel’s poetry, thus bringing to the French stage the work of a 
controversial poet-dramatist whose texts seemed for years intractable. 

Now, however, Claudel stands out as one of the most important of the poet- 
dramatists. Indeed, the closing sentence of Part I is Chiari’s opinion that Claudel is 
the “most outstanding literary genius of our time, and without question, the most 
important French poet-dramatist since Racine.” 

The chapter on Claudel contains substantially the same judgments as in the 
author’s previous work, The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel. It is a mark of Dr. 
Chiari’s sincere effort to evaluate justly that he can appreciate certain qualities of 
the dramas and yet be convinced that “metaphysical determinism” is the framework 
and motivation of the action. 

Because he works from the principle of attending to poetic wholeness, symbolism, 
and imaginative truth, Chiari acknowledges the greatness of lyrical passages in Le 
Partage Je midi, L’Annonce faite a Marie, and Le Soulier de satin, and even their 
importance as plays. Weighting the characters with the idea of predestination, 
however, destroys at om 2 the dramatic tension and the lyricism. Acceptance of the 
basic notion of grace, freely given, freely chosen, with the Author of all grace waiting 
with utter délicatesse upon the election of the individual, lifts the action to a plane 
more breath-taking than any Ibsenian drama. Seen in the light of Singleton’s now- 
famous Essay on the “Vita Nuova” and Claudel’s too little-known Cantate a trois 
voix, the epitome of his concept of love, the Claudelian heroine plays the role of a 
Beatrice in relationships which are profoundly human because they are played out 
in their divine relationship and eternal significance. 

Of the dramatists in the second part the chapter on Montherlant is especially 
important to English readers, since Montherlant is not so well known in this country 
as are Giraudoux, Cocteau, Sartre, and Anouilh. The conclusion is a meaningful, 
panoramic view of the whole period, with cogent remarks about British and 
American playwrights. 

The reader appreciates the forthright directness of the author in setting forth his 
evaluations together with his criteria. His criteria are firmly anchored in a knowl- 
edge of dramatic forms, vitalized by a knowledge of the art of acting, and informed 
by exact notions of symbol and myth. Even though one may disagree with certain 
conclusions and judgments, it is good to be able to know precisely at what point one 
disagrees. Finally, Chiari sees a drama in its playable aspect, a factor sometimes 
overlooked by the scholar. All this gives a sense of wholeness to the approach and 
balance to the evaluations. 

SIsTER FRANCIS ELLEN 


MODERN GERMAN DRAMA, by H. F. Garten, Essential Books, 1959, 272 pp., 
Price $6.00. 


This book is a beginning, a first step toward the filling of a gap. It establishes the 
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English-speaking reader's acquaintance with the whole scope of modern drama in 
the German language from Naturalism to Diirrenmatt. Hardly a German play of the 
last seventy years escapes Mr. Garten’s largely benevolent attention, and the major 
authors, Hauptmann, Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, Wedekind, Sternheim, Kaiser, 
Werfel, Toller, Zuckmayer, Brecht, and others receive thorough but not profound 
coverage. 

This comprehensiveness is, on the one hand, the bane of Mr. Garten’s book. It 
precludes concentration, emphasis, and depth, and makes the reiteration of time- 
worn clichés inevitable. On the other hand, it establishes a particular usefulness for 
this work. The sheer mass of plots retold here and the extensive bibliography of 
English translations make this work an excellent guide for little-theater groups in 
search of challenging and unusual scripts. 

Mr. Garten discusses the succession of literary movements, and within each 
movement individual authors and their plays in chronological order. This arrange- 
ment has serious drawbacks. It strengthens the temptation to repeat without 
examination the oversimplifications and categorizing generalizations of German 
literary critics. The individual uniqueness of dramatic style and form is lost sight of 
while glib abstractions tend to produce misleading impressions. Both Zuckmayer 
and Brecht, for instance, receive the label “New Realists.” Actually, however, 
Zuckmayer descends from Hauptmann’s realism while Brecht owes his chief debt to 
the art of theatrical caricature and abstraction begun by Wedekind and developed 
by Sternheim and Kaiser. The label “New Realists” deceives the reader into assum- 
ing a unity which in fact does not exist. 

Moreover, Mr. Garten’s two principles of arrangement—by movements and by 
individuals—tend to clash and thereby to confuse the reader. Most dramatists 
developed far away from the movement with which they were associated when they 
first gained fame. Yet Mr. Garten covers each author’s entire career in the chapter 
in which he first appears. Confusing incongruities result. Hauptmann’s late 
mythological dramas, for example, are discussed under Naturalism and Werfel’s 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel under Early Expressionism. It would have been much 
more illuminating to connect the late Hauptmann with Paul Ernst’s Neoclassicism 
(Paul Ernst incidentally is quite misplaced in the chapter on Nazi Drama) and 
especially with Hofmannsthal. Werfel’s comedy might have found a more suitable 
place in a chapter on the drama of the anti-Hitler exiles. It is futile to call Hofmanns- 
thal’s The Tower and Wildgans’ dramas Expressionistic before this term has been 
explained. This only adds to the reader’s bewilderment. 

Some of Mr. Garten’s critical evaluations reveal intelligent judgment and sound- 
ness of taste. But one could have wished for more critical emphasis and above all for 
more discrimination. Instead of recounting the plots of fourth-rate plays the author 
would have done his subject justice if he had concentrated on the truly interesting 
and significant works and listed minor plays in an appendix. 

To equate, as Mr. Garten does, Stenheim with Moliére is to produce a highly 
misleading cliché. Their differences rather than their similarities enhance our under- 
standing of both authors. Toller cannot be identified with the “communist point of 
view” which he fought most of his life. It is not true that Brecht’s Mother Courage 
“epitomizes the sufferings of the nameless masses in the cataclysm of war.” Brecht 
changed the text of his play in order to preclude this naive misunderstanding. 
Mother Courage sacrifices her children to her merchandise in order to survive in a 
world in which war “feeds the face.” To see her only as a suffering victim is beside 
the point; to see her both as a sufferer and as a war profiteer, however, is the point of 
this play. Brecht’s play is a parable of the relationship between human behavior and 
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human awareness. In Mr. Garten’s interpretation, it looks like an appeal to our 
dried-up proletarian tear glands. 

Mr. Garten’s book cannot be the last word on its complex and long-neglected 
subject. But as a first word it claims our full appreciation and gratitude. 


WALTER H. Soxe. 


BRECHT: THE MAN AND HIS WORK, by Martin Esslin, New York, Doubleday 
& Company, 1960. 360 pp. Price $4.50. 


Within a year we have had two full books in English about Brecht—Martin 
Esslin’s and The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht by John Willett. Both written and first 
published in England, apparently without correspondence between the authors, 
these books partly overlap and partly complement each other. One must have them 
both. Willett’s book is particularly valuable for its marvelous collection of photo- 
graphs (about 120), and it contains also a mass of data about Brecht productions 
and recordings of Brechtian materials and some very sprightly writing. Its text is 
particularly good on the formative influences and the cultural milieu of Germany in 
the 1920’s when Brecht emerged as a playwright. Esslin’s book contains no illustra- 
tions, but it is a remarkably readable essay—indeed, a magnificent job of explanation 
of the most vexingly complicated man of letters and theater of our time. 

Esslin was born in Hungary, grew up in Vienna, fled the Nazis in 1938, and for 
many years has lived in England. As a middle-European, a refugee from the German 
totalitarianism and a student of the Russian one, he is peculiarly well equipped to 
explain to us the riddle that is Brecht. His book is not, he assures us, a biography of 
Brecht, for many of the facts are not yet in, and many others, for discretionary 
reasons, are not yet publishable. Yet the first third of the book is by far the fullest 
sketch of Brecht’s life yet available to us. 

The section called “The Artist” deals succinctly with what can be said in English 
about Brecht’s German language, and with Brecht’s theory and practice of theater 
art. Much that Esslin quotes or cites to explain Epic Theater one has read before, in 
dabs and patches: the virtue of Esslin’s essay is the cohesiveness and clarity with 
which he shows Brecht’s effort to rationalize a theater art whose main value was 
supposed to be that it would do “social work,” and which Brecht vainly—indeed, 
naively—hoped would supplant Stanislavskian illusionism as the official theater art 
of the Communist world. Brecht’s theater is shown to be “a return to the main 
stream of the European classical tradition,” before the illusionist heresy afflicted us; 
Esslin invokes the “critical” style of Victorian melodrama, the tragic theories of 
Racine, and the intellectualism of Diderot (as well as the cool formalism of the 
Orient) in order to place Brecht’s art in historical and esthetic perspective. 

In the sections called “Pitfalls of Commitment” and “The Real Brecht,” Esslin 
traces learnedly, judiciously, and, above all, dispassionately, Brecht’s tangled rela- 
tions with the Communist Party. He analyzes the elements in Brecht’s personality— 
his peasant shrewdness, his rebelliousness, his sensualism, his temptation to drift 
down the stream of life-into-death (like one of the rotting corpses which infest his 
poems )—those elements which at once prohibited his usefulness as an agent of the 
Party and were the well-springs of his success as an artist. 

It is Esslin’s cunning and convincing thesis that Brecht was a person very much 
like his own creatures called Galileo, Puntila, Mother Courage, and Azdak—a 
battleground of reason versus instinct, “good” versus “evil”—and an artist in whom 
“intuitive insight has transcended the author's conscious understanding of what he 
was doing.” Terrified; as it were, of the destructive impulses of his own nature, 
Brecht turned in a hardboiled way to rationalism as a system of self-control—to the 
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rationalism of Communism. “Communism was particularly suitable for this purpose. 
It was itself supremely tough. . . . It rejected all sentiment or emotion and claimed 
to be completely scientific. And it gave sense to a world that otherwise appeared 
devoid of meaning and purpose.” But Brecht’s ideal Communism was not that of 
Moscow. He could never still down his brains nor his passions enough to accommo- 
date to the Party Line. 

“For Brecht this »vas a tragic paradox. . . . He wanted to be a writer for the 
common people, as easy to understand as fair-ground comedians, but the simpler he 
tried to be, the more complex his work became, so that only intellectuals could 
appreciate it; . . . he wanted to arouse the cri<ical faculties of his audience, but only 
succeeded in moving them to tears. . . . He had to witness his villains acclaimed as 
heroes and his heroes mistaken for villains. He sought to spread the cold light of 
logical clarity—and produced a rich texture of poetic ambiguity. He abhorred the 
very idea of beauty—and created beauty.” 

Unquestionably Mr. Esslin’s book is the best analysis of Brecht in English. Politics 
being what they are, it is probably the best in any language, and it is likely to remain 
the best for many years to come. 

Cuares H. SHatruck 








